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KINGSLAND NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. 


HE FOUNDATION STONE of the above 

place of Worship will be laid on Tuesday afternoon, 

August Sth, at half-past four o'clock, by Frederick Charles 
Wilkins, Reg., of Clapton, Treasurer of the Building Fund. 

An address will be delivered by the Rev. Thomas Aveling. 
A public tea-meeting will be held in the Britieh School-rooms, 
— — o’clock, when several ministers and friends will deliver 

resses. 


—* 


ENGLISH HOMC@OPATHIC ASSOCIATION. 


Parsipexst—The RIGHT HON. LORD ROBERT GROS- 
VENOR, M.P. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
the FREEMASONS’ TAVERN, on TUESDAY, August 12, 
1851. The Chair to be taken at -past Seven, p.m. 
Tickets of admission can be obtained by the members and 
friends at Mr. James Epps’s, Homceopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
Russell-street, and at the Tavern on the night of meeting. 


— 
—e— 


TEMPERANCE AND PEACE. 


Just Published, in One Volame, 12mo, of 180 pages, bound in 
cloth gilt, and lettered, 


N EARNEST PLEA for the REIGN of 
TEMPERANCE AND PEACE, as CONDUCIVE to the 
PROSPERITY of NATIONS, submitted to the Visitors to the 
Great Exhibition. By James Si Buckinonam. Price 24. 64., 
or, for distribution, 10 copies for 20a. 
Published by Pra Jackson, Angel-street, and to be hed of 
all booksellers; or by letter addressed to the Author, Stanhope 
Lodge, St. John’s Wood, London. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 


NORTHAMPTON, now having a Resident Homeopathic 
Practitioner (a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons), 


A C. CLIFTON, HOMCGOPATHIC 
e CHEMIST, informs the Public that he has OPENED 
NEW PREMISES, at the Entrance to the CORN EXCHANGE, 
A — eal tee for the Sale of HOMCEPATHIC 


FAMILY MEDICINE CHESTS from 7+. 9d. to £10 10s, 
GLOBULES, or TINCTURES, in tingle phials, forwarded, by 
post, toany part of the country. 
HOMC@OPATHIC coco. 
PRESCRIPTIONS CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


Works on the Principles and Practice of Homa@opathy, by 
— Epps, Laurie, 7 


RNA SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GAR. 


DENS. A Grand Temperance Féte will take place 
Wednesday, August 6th, when, in addition to the usu — 
tions, Monsieur Jullien, the Shapeott Sax Horn Band, with the 
Infant Drummer, and the Welsh Choristers, are engaged. Doors 
open at one o’clock. Admission One Shilling. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


WANTED, a Youth 14 or 16 years of age, 


as an Apprentice to the General Drapery Business. 


Respectable references will be given. A Premium r ed. 
Apply to Mr. G. Heathor Smith, Draper, &c., Worthing. 


DRAPERY. 
WANTED, a Respectable Youth, about 16, as 
an Apprentice, where his moral and religious welfare 


will be cared for. A moderate premium required. 
ARFEMALE ASSISTANT is also immediately ‘wanted. wh 
well understands the Drapery, Hosiery, Leen,’ Oa. oat & 6 
saleswoman ; one of religious rinciples preferred. 
Apply to R. O. Husband, 190, Broad-street, Birmingham, 
The Assistant to state age, salary, experience, and reference, 


LADIES’ ESTABLISH MENT, 
Pelican House, Peckham. 


{sss FLETCHER begs to announce to her 


Friends and the Publicthat the MIDSUM 
will close on FRIDAY, AUGUST Ist. atSE vacation 


ee 


URNISHED APARTMENTS, TO BE LET, 
consistin TTING. * 
suitable for — 0 * tee Gomes ny visiting * Abies — 


for more permanent occupation. e neighbourhood i 
respectable. Terms m xlerate. Omnibuses to the City “and 
West End, pass the door continually. 


Address, W.C., Nonconformist Office, London. 


ENGINEERING COLLEGE, STONEY 8TRATFORD. 


MX HAYES, the Manager of the above Esta- 
blishment, begs to inform the Public, that having erected 
a New Building ia w to carry out his Engineering plans, he 
has vacancies for a few PUPILS, whom he engages to instruct 
in — Science and reaetee of Eugineering. 

rospectuses exp ng the principles and plan - 
tution, will be forwarded on ——— to Mr. +k 7 


he most respectable ref 
ean be given. pec erences as to character aud ability 


KS 


BOARDING HOUSE, 
13, Pancras-lane (one door from Queen-street), Cheapside. 


RS. MILES respectfully inf i 
2 that she has fitted ag ee oy yam an Stents 


‘aercial Gentlemen and Visitors, and he that th 
arrar cements made for their comfort will ensure pele —— 


of their favours. 


The house is quiet and airy, situated half-way bet Bo 
Church and the ansion-house, and within a — 5 ‘walk of 


Curie, Chepmell, aud others, always’ in and 


COMPANION. 


ADY, of middle and cheerful disposi- 
12 ede « SITUATION es OOM. 
PANION to a widow or elderly Lady. References of the 
highest respectability can be given. Apply, by letter, p.p., to 
X V. Z., 18, South 


PRIMROSE HILL HOUSE SCHOOL, 
NEAR COVENTRY. 


HE above SCHOOL was founded in 1848, 

: with the view of putting in practice the following ideas or 

prine ple. 

That good habits and right al fecling and action are the 
go right mora ng . 


— — 1 — an the ſur mation of 

0 nm. 
That th-re can be no — shee See Oe 
love and confidence ; hence, pun‘shments and appeals to fear 
ou d be avoided, a sense of mora! nur- 


tured, and government based upon mutual justice, a free con- 

cession of n t rights, and paternal Christian imilercour se. 

That a course of study more extensive in i's range, and more 

pr vetical and natural in its arrange®ent and application, was 

anded by the increared intelligence Of the present age. 

at the t purpose uf education ia the harmon di re- 
cultivation 


educate ees being a te- 
matic unity of plan and . ‘from the beyinning to the end of 


School — ofa Junior SCHOOL, a SENIOR 
SCHOOL, and a COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, the etudiesin the last 
— specially arranged for Matriculation at the London Uni- 
vereity. 

— facility is afforded for a thorough investigation of the 
merits of the School, by personal inspection ot otherwise, Fall 
uses, with references, may be had by applying to Mr. 
WYues, the conductor. 


NETUERLEIGH HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Near Cntssrus. 


OME of the claims of this School to public 

patronage are—sound learning, and long-tried ex perlenee 

on the part 1 its iastructore—a connexion, both forvign and 

nae or & den the Havel ond Military Callogen 

n 4, . e, 

the! Profens t = modiousness—e xtenei * 
* ty, beauty. com a x ve 

— el 

costly philosophical apparatus—a bountiful table—firmness 

and kindness of discipline—intellectual, moral, and biblical 

7 alone Terms as moderate as compatible with justices 

to all. 
„ Business will be resumed 7 on Wednesday, July 0. 
ILLIAM GILES, . 


— 


AN ARTICLE TO BE REALLY CHEAP, MUST 
BE GOOD. 


RESS COATS, of Extra SAXONY CLOTH, 
— GUINEAS; ge = — 10s. ; 4 * 
garments in every respect, such as must insure u ap- 
proval, for which a tation for suppl — articles 
established more than twenty-five Ps I, it ie presumed 
prove a en guarantee, v other description o 
— also = — . = G, A the first atyle, 
u same erate scale cf charges. 1 at 
of} BERDOE’S well-known LIGHT WATERPROO OVER 
COATS, MORNING COATS, &., kept for selectjon. 
— 96, NEW BOND-STREET, and 69, CORNHILL, 
n y. 


— 


THE MONTHLY 


CHRISTIAN SPECTATOR 


FOR AUGUST (Eighty Pages,) Price SIXPENCE, 
CONTAINS: 
. Revelation the Religious Guide of Human Nature. 
. John Milton. 
. The Gospel and the Poor. 
The Educational Controversy. 
Words for the Wise.—I1l. “ How did you like him!“ 
. The First Step. 
„ Reginald Knatehbull: a Tale of the Religious Trials of 
the Sixteenth Century. 
. Monthly Retrospect, P 
Portay.—A Song of the Affectiona, 
Notices of Books, Intelligence, &e., &c. 
%% In addition to the usual quantity of matter, the ent 
Number also contains the — — — the Meetings of the 
Congregational Board of Education, 


By CHARLES ROBERTSON, Esq., of Liverpool, on 
FREE EDUCATION SCHEMES; 


By EDWARD MIALL, Esq., on 
THE ENDOWMENT OF ALL RELIGIOUS 
OPINIONS ; 


. AND 
By WILLIAM TICE, Esq., of Sopley Park, on 
THE INTERESTS OF THE-CHURCHES IN 
VOLUNTARY EDUCATION. 


— — — 


“Folly susteins the promise of excellence which its first 
number gave when it issued from the press at the commence- 
ment of the present year. The adaptation of its articles to the 
wants of the age in which we live, far outstrips that of any 
other of our popular religious magazines.” — Bradford Ob- 
server. 


al “ave cnw- 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for AUGUST, 
1. Delta’s Sketches of Poetical Literature. 
2. Soulpture— Works of Edward Hodges Baily. 
3. Progress of Australia. 
* Protestant Protests. 


A nn ee eae my Fathers. 
6, Bede's History. 
Life of Edward Baines, Esq. 


Month, &c., Ne. 
Warp and Co., N, Paternoster-row. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XXVII., for AUGUST, price 6¢., contains :— 


1. Haman Progression — Theories about it. 
Poetry in the age of Elizabeth. 
the Labour Queestiva. 


on 
Hauff—the Germ in Romaaticlets. 


Lendoa: Jackson aud Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's Charehyard ; 
and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 9 Hall.court. a 


MISS CORNER’S 13 HISTORIES, 


“Adapted to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES, pleasantly written, 
and often an agrecable contrast to those dry epitomes with 
whieh children are 20 often teased.’ — Westminster and Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 
Miss CORNER’S ACCURATE Aron of 
t aceepted modern * a 
— a m as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith's Antiquities, &. 
Ke. Wich Map and Chronological Table, 36. bound. 
Cern HISTORY of ROME, from ac- 
cepted English and authorities. With Questions to 
each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman 
Ewpire, 3+. 6d. bound ia cloth, lettered. 
ORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and 
WALES, With five Festes, Map, aod Chronological Table, 
6 4. bound, or, with the Questions, ds. 
ORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, with 
three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d., or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 
ORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAN D, with 
with the Gresetions attanbed te ZLI 
ORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, with 
three historical Plates, and a Map, . 6d., or, with the 
attached, 3s. bound in clutb. 
ORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and POR- 
TUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 26, G. bound, or, 
the Questions attached, 88. bound. 


, by the same Author, Accurate Histories, with Maps and 
* Plates, well bound, 


DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 2s. 6d. 
GERMANY, and the GERMAN EMPIRE, 3s. 6d. 


TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, in- 
cluding GREECE, 3s. 6d. 


POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 2s. 6d. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND, 3s. 6d. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM, 28. 6d. 


A Detailed of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss 
Corner, may be for distribution, free, on application. 
HE FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND that 
should be placed in the hands of a Child, By Miss 
CORNER. 3+. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back. Twenty- 
four Pages of Plate. Printed in a Large Type. 

Just Published, with numerous Ihhustratlo 16, price ls. sewed, 
or ls. 6d. bound, the Sixth Ediiion, enlarged, of 
TRE PLAY-GRAMMAR. By Miss 

CORNER. 


Also, by the same Author, at the same price, with Map, 


VERY CHILD'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With Questions to Chapter, for use of junior classes. 


para and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS in 
GEOGRAPHY. With uumerous Illustrations, Price 
ls. paper cover, and Ie. 6d. cloth, By Aux Manta Sanouant, 
After the same style and manoer as Mise Cornet“ “* I'lay- 
Grammar.” 


HARLES BUTLERS GUIDE to USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechivm of the most useful 
information, le. Gd. bound in cloth. 


HARLES BUTLERS EASY GUIDE t 
GEOGRAPAY, and Use of the Globes, seven Maps, 2s. ; 
or, without the Maps, and Use of the Globes, is. 6d. bound, 
London: Dax and 28 — — Dg a, 
, Paternoster-row ; Tave, 
— te wg . — „ — Strand; and all Book 
sellers. 


“KNOW THYSELF.” 
THE SECRET ART of Discoverinc Ca- 


Accra from the liarities of Hawpwaitina is still 
ctised by PROFESSOR ELLISON with astonishing success. 
lations of the mental qualities, te, and 

defects of bis applicants, fiil the four pages of a sheet of paper, 


of yoursell or of those in whom you are interested 


aan for omnibuses to the Railway Stations and all parts 


London: ArxTHUR Ha tt, Virrug, and Co., 25, Paternoster- 
row. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Glasgow: J. Battsar, 


the writing 
e ads, epi eto 


. . 


— 
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SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE | GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 


Is THE SARL and SONS, WATCH MANUFACTURERS, 18, POULTRY 
n house), invite attention to their new and very extensive STOCK of 
d SILVER WA ‘ v 
BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. | Se, e e the nen tpi and tne movements of 
vey an outline of the Stock, combining economy with quality :— 


Manufactory, 18, Poultry (near the Mansion House), Gold Cases Se 


and Dials. 


LONDON, Watson of toe Terisontal make, Jowelted in four holes, main f a. 73 5 
7 eh LEELA TLE LL Tree 
HIS unrivalled production continues fo the same satisfaction at — sss 6 7 10 0 8 3 0 
when first introduced by SARL and SONS, ten From its intrinsic value, and iss „ „ „„ „„ „„ „ ge cece — 10 0 3 10 0 
r | sear ariorme 6+ 1 
cent stock has , Pp . N rr 
’ . com and CORNER DISH co Ditto, with the flat fashionable style, with the most highly. 
COVERS, EPERON and CANDELABRA with B. autiful Fieures ond Classical Designs, finished movements, jewelled in 10 extra holes, 3rd . 14 14 0 518 0 


TEA and COFFEE EQUIPAGES, CRUET FRAMES, CAKE BASKETS, CANDLESTICKS A written warranty for accurate ormance is given with every watch, and a twelve. 
SALVERS, TEA TRAYS, DECANTER STANDS, LIQUEUR FR Mrs, TEA URNS and | months’ trial allowed. A very extensive and splendid assortment of fine gold neck-chains ; 
KETTLES, SOUP and SAUCE TUREENS, with every article requisite for the Dinner, Tea, charged according to the weight of sovereigns. 

or Breakfast Service, Pamphlets, containing drawings and prices of all the articles, gratis, A pam bet, cxntalning a list of the prices of the various articles in gold and silver, may be 
ond sent postage free to all parte of the hingdom. Any article may be had seperately as a sample. | jad Address, 


SOLE INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS, SARL and SON 8, 18, POULTRY 
Sarl and Sons, 18, Poultry, near the Mansion House. | (NEAR THE MANSION-HOUSE), LONDON. 


| AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


THE LONDON MUTUAL LIFE AND GUARANTEE : HE PUBLIC are admitted, without charge, to 


the British Museum, National Gallery, East India Com- 

SOCIETY ) pany’s Museum, London Missionary Society's Museum, and to 
the splendid Exhibition of Art and Industry on view, from 

| Eight in the morning till Eight at night, at B NETFINK and 
CO."8 Emporium for Furnishing Ironmongery, 89 and 90, 
Cheapside, London. The splendid Stock comprises every 
' variety of Electro-plated wares, Chandeliers, Lamps, Tea Urns, 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


WITH A GUARANTEE FUND £50,000. Tea Trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, Baths, Stoves, Fenders, 
8 short, every requisite either for the Mansion or 
e tage. 

HEAD OFFICES, No. 63, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. At this Establishment you cannot be decetved, every article is 
marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be offered 
only by a house whose gross sales are so enormous as to enable 
them to sell the best articles at 10 or 15 per cent. less than 

TRUSTEES. other house in the kingdom. That we can a eg 
Sreruan OLntNo, Esq., Clement’s-lane Herny Tucker, Esq., Stamford hill. 
Tuomas SPALoING, Esq., Drury: lane. RKDbwand Swaine, Eeq , 185, Piccadilly. — 
DIRECTORS. — — 
Perer Baoan, Eeq., Tavistock.street and dus b. Baxzaum Wiese Hicxtira, Esq., 9, Noble-street, and Nor- Thle may a incredible : but, as we are the largest bu 
ä — Gana << — Me. OLpINe Esq Clement’s-lane, and Clapton of tren goode, to ~y nothing of those of our own manulacture 
HOMA A ‘ . 2 b ‘ London — 
Josu. Davis, — Stock Exchange, and Providence House, |} Caanites Rexp, Eeq., F. S. A, Paternoster-row, au Hackney, - 6— — meee One nary 
‘ Josern Tuc, Esq., Gresham.street, and Wood/ord. Hall Lamp, 10s. 64.; Umbrella Stand, 4s. 6d 15 0 
Geo. rant Hincuuirr, Esq., St. Peter's, Hammersmith. Gone Witson, Eeq., Westminster, and Notting - hill. — Dining-room — end — — 5 8 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. . lis hed 5 * 1 1 3 6 
-cireus. . „ FP. n. C.., Bi 0 oast.stand, is. 6d. ; Fire Guards, 18. 6d. ...... 98 0 
THoMas Bevitzt Paeacocn, Esq., M. D., Finsbury-circus E. Pye Sutrn, Eeq., F.R.C.S., Billiter-square — — 1122 Gach Rete — 8 6 
AUDITORS. — owe — 12 —— — ceeeceoes 5 
Witttam Horwoop, Aldine-chambers, Paternoster-row. | J. 8. Manorrson, Esq., Cheapside. amen apan ttle and Seoop. . . . . . 4 
‘ born-hill. J.P — ‘ ’ Best Bed-room Fender, and polished Steel Fire-irons 7 0 
On Movuns, Esq., Hol — — . W]W one Two Bed-room Fenders, and Two sets Fire-irons...... 7 6 
Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers 11 6 
ee my “a 2 ae a 13 
CTIV ea Kettle, 2e. 6d. ; ] 8 6 
DISTIN E FEATURES. n le. ; Meat 20 le. — + — 26 
il polictes indisputable, ex in cases of premeditated fraud. ot, ls. ; Colander, Is. ; Dust an, Od............. 26 
Directors give — 4 — x pees Son — u at 1 pro — the Flour bax, ba.;'Popper Ben 64. —— . — 9 
system especially tageo b t t ’ ou o3 Fe 1 
* 2 1 igs bree 22 — 8 a Three Tinned-iron SE eee 5 0 
Policies issued by the Society render to employers security for fidelity far superior to that given by private bondsmen, while, Oval Boiling Pot, 3s. 8. ; Set of Skewers, Ide. 4 0 
by a plan pecallar to this Society, the combination therewith of life insurance contracts also to the family of the employed (whose | Three Spoons, 9d.; Tea Pot and Tray, 3s. ............... 32 
rity remains unimpeached) the amount of the sum assur should death occur during the existence of the contract. K ͤ ¼ Ä 0 6 
Advances made with on life policies effected ia this office, and the full value given for the surrender of same — 
at an 1 — of their existence. No ge for policy stamps or ments. The fee of the medical adviser to the life pro- £5 0 0 
assurance paid by the Society, whether the case be accepted or not, and all communications regarded as strictly confi- | Norz.—Anyone or more of the articles may be selected at 


the above prices; and all orders from £5 and upwards will be 


Assurances effected daily from 10 to 4 o’olock, on application to the Secretary, or to any of tle provincial agencies. forwarded post free to any part of the kingdom. 
Prospectuses, forme of for life, honesty guarantee, and loan, with every other information, may be obtained of the Note, therefore, the address— 

Secretary, at the Society’s office, to whom, likewise, persons desirous of being appointed agents in London or provincial towns are 

requested to apply either personally or by letter. BENETFINK and OOMPANY, 


89 and 90, CHEAPSIDE, and 1, IRONMONGER-LANE; 
And, if you are about to furnish, and want to buy economically 


Extract from Report made to the Directors on 27th May, 1851. 


, Slet October, 1849. 

—— 41. —— — period to this date, 1,238. „ 

Number of Policies issued from 11th December, 1849, 1060. 

Total Amount of Premiums receive. „ £6,114 12 4 [Continued from our last.] 

Annual Income theree n eee £5,663 6 6 MN of the numerous Physicians and Surgeons 
aoe offered ..... —— tae who have practically demonstrated the merits of 
THE PEAK CHALYBEATE SALTS OF 
LOANS GRANTED TO MEMBERS. order, 
Say Woch, 1851. = | * H. C. EIFFE, Secetary. DR. WILLIAM HOPE, 


have expressed their views of its importance and efficacy in 
various cases, amongst which are cures of Gravel and Stone, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON. Spasms, gnawing pain between the Stomach and — 


HIGH ART; HIGH SUCCESS; AND HIGH PRINCIPLE! ee Py ee get pte yp h 
Peay ge 

„ a, 

8 AM U E L, B R 0 T H E R 8, Bile, Indigestion, Rheematiem, and Worms. 

MERCHANT TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, AND WOOLLEN-DRAPERS, 2 
No, 20% LOUDGATE-HILL, . oa patinet Sones r — 8 resembling a 
8 g flame in the stomach, an e a chimney on 
all former efforts, and thus A hay me IX Ft or taste’ in — he I. Ne . — — 1 —— . 1 — 


ption of clothing that will ensure their SAMUEL.  BOTHERS, twelve or thirteen times, bled to fainting thirty 2 forty, — 
amalgamation of t facts; their fit is a far-famed fact, their style a select fact, their va Bn — —— > — — — I oe mr 2 
SAMUEL, BROTHERS, respectfully ack a trial to prove the fact. satisf omer — Ar ee 

no good judge can conscientiously eondemn them, except, perhaps, for taking too little profit, and me wrapped up in flannels, dreading to breathe the open air 
and pros per. and scarcely able to walk. I — for her your PEAK 


— — system of charging separately for the material and making, which has given such unqualified satis- CH ALYBEATE SALTS, in email re doses, and in — 
: more than a week she could freedom, the alarmi 
is an exemplification of the system :— excitement in the head bad considerably abated, and the heart- 
— burn en so. In an a mon org 
Fo ,catifcevrtne te. erred, materialeve 411s making nd wining, 2% yg | See Spy sre, in hereof te ol et 
For a vest, N superfine Cashmere, 53. Gd. per yard, ma costs, 4s. 14d., making and trimming, 6s.— . braced, and new life seemed to bound vein. 
t BO. cccccee COS eSeeeeeese seeeeeesesesese „„ „% % Oe ee „%%% „% „%„%„%„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „ eee 6 „ „ 66 „60 0 
Nes n M superfine Cassimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material costs, 13s. and Id., making and : 14 of Whitby, writing respecting the Peak Chalybeate, 
4 — Urner 0 19 7 ys: 
— “It possesses a permanence in its effects not often observed 
Bult completo „„ „25„„%„%%%%%%„%„%„„%„„„„„„ „ „ „ £3 11 24 in using laxative —— 1 ag BD fn og hey | 
; and, in cases 
The Reapy-Mape Darantwat abounds with the choicest and best stock of Spring and Summer attire :— rr 
Superfine cloth dress coats ee %%% % te ee eeeeee 21s. to 25s. Superior eeeeeeeeteeeee %% „ „% ete ee 33s. to 42, stomac it is the very medicine to answer the purpose of coun- 
Saxony dito coves 28s, to B08. | Frock Coats, extra 3s. teracting such symptoms.” 
Paterots.—Samuel, Brothers, have several quite new designs in overcoats, which can be seen on application. Bold in bottles at Is. lad. and 2s. 9d. each, by every Patent 
Saxony Llama cloth paletot, sleeves, &c., lined Saxony Liama cloth paletot, sleeves, &c....... 268. to 34s. Medicine ae and 1 4 e at the Warehouse, Bruns wick- 
VEC AS [7 wight pills (this can be worn either as a frock Alpaca, ditt dee eee Te, to 138, street, Stamford-street, * 
~~ OF OVPTCORE) ) „„ „„ „44 24s. Cashmere, ditto eeeeeeteeeee „ „„ % „ „„ „„ 665 lds. to 208. 2 
7 S7 rome, Sroaqixe, anp Loutotne Coats:— C 0 ALS. 
r r 
0 4 1 The Ox business cott... oo —— — dee eee eee K ALWAYS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
C\ -~ _" Binek or faneyfoeskin trousers .......... 98. Od. to 14s. W PURFLEET WHARF, EARL-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
1 » Can Our display of vests is worthy of attention. 
— — * Qe Suits of mourning, at five minutes’ notice, £2 28. f suit of livery, £2 10s. EATON WHARF, LOWER BELGRAVE-PLACE, PIMLICO, 


namen member the address—SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ladgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey. Paxsent Cas Paice 218. rex Ton, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, 


“WHAT? AND WHO SAYS IT?“ 


A MAJORITY of members in the House of Com- 
mons, — from habit, partly from motives of 
action less excusable, having allowed Lord John 
Russell to lead them into an untenable position, 
on the question of Jewish disabilities, have, con- 
sistently enough, attempted to hide their folly by 
stifling discussion. It is not pleasant to be re- 
minded of the blunders we commit. It is anything 
but agreeable to see conclusions which we have 
adopted in the first heat of party spirit, d ged 
forth and examined by the light of a searching 
logic. Most men are impatient of argument when 
conscious that they are wrong, and nothing seems 
more prosy to a delinquent than that train of 
reasoning which convicts him of having got into 
an awkward mess. Every allowance ought, there- 
fore, to be made for the irritability of Lord John 
and his followers, in view of the question arising 
out of Mr. Salomon’s election. He and they, it is 
now quite plain, might have taken a course as 
little open to legal objection as the one they have 
chosen to follow, and one which would also have 
vindicated the independence of the House of Com- 
mons, asserted the rights of constituencies, en- 
larged the domain of religious liberty in this coun- 
try, and given bold — forcible expression to 
public opinion out of doors. They have acted in a 
manner precisely the contrary to this. They have 
stuck to a narrow and literal interpretation of an 
act of Parliament, which interpretation will have 
to be reviewed by a court of law, and, ibly, 
pronounced to be incorrect—and, in doing this, 
they have truckled to the Lords, they have placed 
themselves in antagonism to popular feeling, and 
they have commenced a contest in which they are 
certain of meeting with ultimate defeat. Men in 
such circumstances are not likely to court discus- 
sion. Their only defence consists in their majority 
of votes; and to this they have resorted without 
scruple. 

On some questions, the authority of Lord John 
Russell may be regarded as safe. On those which 
relate to the position in which the House of Com- 
mons should stand to the House of Lords, he is, 
we think, one of the last men to be -implicitly 
trusted. Descended from a noble stock, and be- 
lieving fervently in the hereditary right of a few 
great families, including his own, to manage the 

litical affairs of the empire, he is not likely to 
avour conclusions the effect of which would be to 
limit the inordinate pretensions of his own titled 
class. His sympathies are with the peers, rather 
than with the people. He has a livelier concern 
forthe maintenance of privilege than for that of 
right. He does profounder homage to prescrip- 
tion than to reason. He is not wanting in courage ; 
but it is seldom or ever displayed in conflicts with 
bis “order.” Where he yields you may be sure 
ha tit is in favour of oligarchical claims. Where 
ne stands firm you may take for granted that it is 
in resistance of a popular demand. We question 
much whether his interpretation of law on the 
subject of Jewish disabilities would have been 
rigidly technical, if such interpretation would have 
committed him to oppose a majority of the House 
of Peers, He has read the statutes affecting the 
cases of Baron Rothschild and Mr. Salomons 
through the coloured glass of his own aristocratic 
predilections, and the conclusion at which he 
arrives being in harmony with the pretensions of 
nobility, he adheres to them pertinaciously, under 

uise of respect for law. Beaten in argument, he 
betakes himself to silent voting ; and where his 
intellect fails to clear the way, he resorts to his 
well-trained bands of political supporters to force 


one for him. He has achieved a temporary 
1 day of discomfiture remains in store 
or him. 


The great error of which the noble lord has 
been guilty in this case, is that of taking upon 
himself, not the making of law, but the interpre- 
tation of it, on a question about which high 
legal authorities were at variance, and on which 
even those who concurred with him were com- 

lled to speak with hesitation. Lord John Russell 

as moved the House to pronounce a decided 
opinion, and to give to that opinion a practically 
punitive effect. He has excluded from member- 
ship a gentleman, who can plead a legal right to 
all its privileges, on the assumption that the claim 
made is not in conformity with a certain statute 
of the realm. The question, therefore, between 
Mr. Salomons and the House of Commons, is a 
simple question of legal construction, and, as such, 
can only be decided by a legal tribunal. The 
House, consequently, under his ordship’s guidance, 
finds itself in this undesirable predicament. It 
has expounded certain statutes in a sense which a 
Court of law may hereafter repudiate as incorrect ; 
and, however stoutly it may resist interference 
with its privileges, — externo, it is quite clear that, 
should the judges decide that Mr. Salomons has 
taken the oath of abjuration in the form required 
law, he can thereafter be excluded from the 
ouse of Commons only by an arbitrary and un- 
constitutional resolution. But any such resolution 
will be in the teeth of the written law, as inter- 
reted by its authorized exponents, and the House, 
instead of setting an example of obedience to the 
law, will be guilty of a palpable infraction of it. 
It is not for us, of course, to anticipate the issue 
Two actions have been commenced against Mr: 
Salomons for the recovery of the penalties he has. 
incurred for sitting and voting in the House, he, 
according to the opinion of the majority, not being 
a member of it. It remains to seen whether 
the judges will differ with the House on that 
point. if they do, the House may bluster for a 
while, but must speedily swallow its humiliation, 
and succumb. 

We cannot but attribute very much of the pre- 
sent discreditable dilemma of the House of Com- 
mons to the peddling policy of Lord John Russell. 
His first measure was conceived in a generous 
spirit—he should have adhered to it, and evinced 
a determination to carry it. Several expressions 
were let drop in the House of Lords to the effect 
that, had the question been presented to them as 
a broad and comprehensive proposition for abolish- 
ing obselete and unnecessary oaths, their view of 
it might have been less unfavourable than that 
taken of the narrow measure sent up to their 
House a few weeks back. ‘There may be more 

retence than reality in this; but, assuredly, Lord 
Shaftesbury, who threw out the hint, is not usually 
suspected of insincere professions. Lord John 
has yet to learn that it is more difficult to carry 
out a principle in a partial manner, and for a spe- 
cial occasion, than to give it full and unrestricted 
embodiment—and that it is easier to do things 
well than to do them by halves. He spends far 
more time, and encounters far more resistance, in 
tinkering an old and unservicable vessel than he 
would be required to do in throwing it away and 
getting an entirely new one. Most of his vexa- 
tions and defeats originate in his excessive caution. 
Almost all the obstacles which obstruct his 
march are obstacles only because he wants the 
will to surmount them. He will never be an irre- 
sistible victor so long as he is contented to be 
known as Little Lord John.” 


ANTI-STATE-CHURCH AssOCTATION.— On the 22nd 
inst. a public meeting was held in St. Alban's, when 
J. Carvell Williams, Esq., the Secretary, and the 
Rev. I. Doxsey, of London, attended as a deputation 
to explain and advocate the Society's object. It was 
intended to hold the meeting in the Assembly Room, 
as on the last occasion, but the Liberty Magistrates 
having refused to grant the use of the room for the 
purpose of this meeting, a tent was erected in a 
meadow outside the town. H. Parsons, Esq , occu- 

ied the chair, and in his opening remarks censured 


the conduct of the magistrates in refusing to allow 


the meeting to be held in the hall; and other 
speakers dwelt on the significance of the fact, that 
Churchmen almost invariably shrunk from the dis- 
cussion of the question. e audience was nu- 
merous and respectable, and as the evening was a 
delightful one, no inconvenience was suffered by the 
meeting being held in such a place. Several Church- 
men were present, and attentively listened to the 
exposure made by the deputation of the bondage 
and corruption of the Church occasioned by its 
alliance with the State. 


Sin J. Broox anp Tus Bisnors.—A of the 
friends and sup of the Borneo Church Mission 
was held on Thursday afternoon at the Hanover- 
a the Earl of Ellesmere in the chair. 

e firet resolution was moved by the Lord Bishop 
of London, who spoke of the suppression of piracy 
as the work of Sir James Brooke, who “ devoted his 
time, talents, means, and faculties of body and mind 
to the cause of humanity and civilization.” The 
blessings of Christianity would follow in their track, 
and the name of Sir James Brooke would be enrolled 
in the annals of history as the pioneer of Christianity 
in the Indian Archipelago. The resolution was 
seconded by the Rajah himself, who was received 
with loud cheers, and who reminded the meetin 
that four years ago, in that very room, he intima 
his willingness to receive and foster the Bornean 
Mission. The mission was established, and 
flourished ; and it was something to say, that after 
four years, there was peace, good-will, and toleration 
between the Christian and Mahomedan population; 
and there was now a Dyak population, not one of 
whom had taken a head. Sarawak was the central 
point whence the mission must radiate into the inte- 
rior. The tribes in the interior were given to 
plunder and to the — 4 of heads; they were 
ferocious in their habits, but they were a generous 
nation: they were not treacherous. He (Sir James) 
spoke of them as he found them. With respect to 
himself, he must disclaim the merit of any bold, 
enthusiastic, and prematured plans. His views en- 
larged with his position. In the course of events 
his view of his duty became clearer, and, he hoped, 
better. He (Sir J. Brooke) was the protector of 
that people; and if it were his misfortune to fall on 
evil times and on evil tongues, he would bear it. 
He would in such cases stand by the judgment of 
his country [tremendous cheers, amid which Sir J. 
Brooke sat down]. 


DamaGes von Excommunication.—The case of 
Dunbar v. Skinner, involving important matters con- 
nected with the discipline of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland, was set down to be tried before a jury 
in the First Division of the Edinburgh Court of 
Session ; but having been compromised within a few 
days previous, was withdrawn from the roll. It was 
an action for defamation, in which the Rev. Sir 
William Dunbar claimed damages to the extent of 
£5,000 from Bishop Skinner, for having, at a meeting 
of the synod of the clergy of the diocese of Aber- 
deen, pronounced a sentence excommunicating the 
rev. baronet as a presbyter of the Church, declaring 
„all his ministerial acts without authority, as bein 
performed apart from Christ's mystical body,“ an 
solemnly warning all faithful ple to avoid all 
communion with the said Sir William Dunbar, in 
prayers and sacraments, or in any way giving coun- 
tenance to him in his present irregular and sinful 
course, lest they be partakers with him in his sin, 
and thereby ex themselves to the threatenings 
denounced against those who cause divisions in the 
Church.” The claim for damages has been settled 
by the payment of £1,300, with £200 towards the 
legal expenses connected with an appeal to the 
House of Lords, as to the right of the civil court to 
interfere in the case at all. 

Tus Law or Buriat.—Some months ago à me- 
morial addressed to the archbishops and bishops of 
the provinces of Canterbury and York, upon the 
present unsatisfactory state of the Law of Burial, 
was extensively circulated amongst the clergy. The 
result is that about 4,000 of this body have attached 
their signatures thereto, and the committee who 
were charged with the management of it have pre- 
sented it to the archbishops and bishops. No 
official reply has yet been given, but it is under 
stood that many of the right rev. prelates have 
signified their willingness to attend to the requisition, 
and have expressed their approbation of its object. 
— Chronicle. 

Faee Sittinos ix Cuuncues.—According to a re- 
turn to Parliament just printed, there are in England 
and Wales 304,064 free sittings established in the 
several churches, built under the Church Building 
Acts, The Commissioners consider that they have 
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no power to sanction the conversion of sittings finally 
reported to Parliament as free into rented sittings. 


annum, with residence), is 


ates 
Rev. Mr. 
The show of hands 


Webster, and Rev. Mr. Child. 
for the two first-named gentlemen was equal, being 
twenty-three for each, the churchwarden making it 
twenty-four for Mr. Wilkinson, those for the Rev. Mr. 


Child ing only four. A poll was taken yesterday, 
and Mr. Webster was chosen by 159 to 139. 
Tun Rev. Mr. Bzw, of Gravesend, who was 
suspended oy the Bishop of Rochester, has sold his 
urch to Cardinal Wiseman. 
ory Roman Cartnoric Bisnors.— 
On Friday, Dr. Turner and Dr, i were 
oad Piymouth — ely ; Cardinal Wiseman ana 
u vely; Cardina man an 
Archbishop ullen officiating. On Sunday, Dr. 
Bur and Dr. Brown were consecrated, at South- 
wark Cathedral, Bishops of Shrewsbury and 
Clifton. On both occasions the ceremonial was very 
im „ and the spectators 8 numerous, at 
prices admission from eighteenpence to 
ve shillings. It appears that in the ceremony of 
investiture, the usual question referring to the ap- 
pointment by the Holy See “ Habrtis mandatum 
Apostolicum"’ was not put; as the retrospective ope- 
ration of Sir F. Thesiger’s amendment would have 
rendered the production, or admitted possession, of 
such a document dangerous. 


Mr. G. Taompson anp xis Constitvznts. — A 
crowded meeting of the electors and non-electors of 
the Tower Hamlets was held at the Cowper-street 
School-room, on Wednesday evening last, to receive 
from their representative, on his return from the 
United States, an account of the reason of his absence. 
Mr. Thompson was well received, and addressed the 
meeting with his usual persuasiveness; assuring 
them that it was only incessant and pressing appli- 
cations to remain in the States and in Canada that 
detained him after the time he had intended to 
return. He confessed that he ought to have written 
to his constituents—in every other respect he felt 
self-justified. Mr. Moore proposed, “That this 
meeting having heard the explanatory statement of 
— K „ Esq., desire to express their 
satis with that statement, their renewed con- 
fidence in his determination to stand by the great 

of public freedom, and their determina- 
tion, in the case of a general election, to give him 
their manly and unabated support. An amendment 
was but only one hand was held up for 


it; and the motion was then carried unanimously, 
with three cheers for Mr. Thompson, who returned 
thanks in a speech that was loudly applauded, and 
the meeting separated, after a vote of thanks to the 
chairman 


Exriosto or Fine Damp WA CoaL-minze.—Mr. 
Henry Faszakerly, a young gentleman who had just 
succeeded to the Gillibrand Hall and Fazakerley 
estates, and Mr. James Green, a young friend from 
London, with a miner and an underlooker, have 
perished in a coal-pit at Chorley. The gentlemen 

ar to have descended the shaft from curiosity ; 
. Green unwillingly, and only after repeated 
assurances from the — 1 that the pit was safe. 
The had an unprotected light; an — of 
Fad soe ensued ; = all four bP my - From 
subdsequent inquiries, it appears that the pit was a 
dangerous one to d, the ventilation having 
been very defective. Mr. Fazakerley, and Taylor, a 
miner, descended the deep shaft first; their lights 
were exti . nwarned by this, ag 
returned to the service, and descended with Mr. 
Green and Billinge, Taylor taking lighted candles 
and a flaming torch: Mr. Smith, a friend of Mr. 
Fazakerley, declined to make one in the dangerous 
adventure. When all arrived at the bottom of the 
shaft, they walked with the blazing torch up the 
working ; an explosion ensued, and the scorched 
bruised bodies were hurled along the — 
into the water of the ‘‘sump-hole” at the foot of 
AND 


N Epwarp Raacep ScHoors 
Easterx Rervos vor tae Destiruts, Spitalfields, 
all on Wednesday afternoon, 
ge. the Duke of Grafton, 
Lord Radstock, the Rev. Thomas Binney, and 
Mr. S. Gurney, addressed a numerous company of 
and gentlemen. The building, which is in 
pointed Elizabethan style, stands in Albert 
elds, The total outlay, 
including a large plot of freehold land, has amounted 
to about £3,500, but it is estimated that £2,000 
additional will have to be spent on furniture, 
fittings, &c. About £2,200 of this sum has been 
subscribed, lea £1,500 still to be provided for. 
The school and class-room will accommodate 500 
children. The foe are the completest 
possible, and will afford a fair opportunity the 
amelioratin 2 v the ree u ty 
ulation deeply n ts exertions. e . 
therefo e, the path — will speedily be placed 
in the hands of the laborious hon. sec., Mr. H. R. 
Williams, whose indefatigable exertions were justly 

acknowledged with high praise. ; 
The Daily News of „the English Dis- 
senters, and all Scotland,“ as ‘“ objecting to music in 
churches on 4— ll An illustration of the general 
of Dissenters and their principles evinced by 

Kiberal paper. 


the 
street, Buxton-street, Spi 


RELIGIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Detrn, Sapptewort#, Yorksuire.—The Rev. 
John George, of Market Weighton, has accepted a 
cordial and unanimous invitation to the pastorate of 
the Independent Church in this place, and eom- 
mences his stated labours next Christmas. 


Sanpen, Lancasurre.—On the evening of Sunday 
week, the Rev. C. Kirkland took his farewell of the 
Baptist Church here, prior to his removal to Canter- 
bury. His numerous friends presented him with a 

uniary token of esteem and regret for the loss of 
is valuable services. 

Totnes, Devon.—The Rev. T. Raffles Hoskin, 
late assistant minister of Great George-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, has accepted a cordial invitation to become 
the 1. of the Church assembling in the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, Asb burton - road, Totnes. He will 
enter on his stated duties on the first Sabbath in 


August. 


Baron Rormscurip, ADN AN SAtomMontn, AND 
THark Constrfvexts.—A general meeting was held 
at the London Tavern, on Thursday, at the call of 
Baron Rothschild. The Baron made a 6 h in 
proposing a chairman, and offered to resign his seat, 
which the meeting would not hear of. Mr. R. Currie 
was then elected to the chair, from about twenty 
M.P.’s present. The chief speakers were Mr. John 
Dillon, Mr. Ingram Travers, Mr. Osborne, M. P., 
Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr. F. Sennoch, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, M.P., Sir Henry Bateman, Mr. Anstey, M.P., 
and Alderman Salomons, M.P. The . were 
all very severe on the House of Lords, and every 
mention of Lord John Russell's name was received 
with indications of his intense unpopularity among 
the liberal electors. A or to a suggestion by Mr. 
Scobbe, that Baron de Rot schild also should “ take 
his seat, Mr. Salomons pointed out how different 
his own case was from that of the Baron. He had 
no one but himself to look to; but the Baron was 
engaged in business, and had the care of the pro- 
perty of others as well as his own. 

Since 1848, I have not been engaged in business, and, 
consequently, any steps that I might undertake involving 
personal consequences or penal liabilities would attach 


them only to myself. It was therefore my good fortune, | 


when I came forward for Greenwich, to be able to make up 
my mind to a course that many persons may consider ex- 
ceedingly reckless. I was determined, as far as I could, 
to withstand party law in the House of Commons, and 
throw myself on the legal tribunals of the country, 
from which I knew I could expect justice in the event of 
my election. Having come to that determination, and 
aided by the countenance of many liberal members, I 
determined to go down and take my seat, and to rote. 
I determined to do nothing unbecoming a gentleman, 
but everything becoming an Englishman, not only to 
maintain my own hts and the rights of my consti- 
tuents, but the ts of every constituency in the 
empire to choose whom they please, who is under no 


legal disability to J tome their interests in the 


Commons House Parliament. I did so; you 
know the result, and I. am proud of it. I 
have now pending ainst me two actions at 
law. I have been served by two separate parties with 
notice of action for the penalties I have incurred in 
sitting and voting in the Houseof Commons. I believe 
ve few persons in this kingdom know the danger in 
which I stand. I have given three votes. I went out 
on three te divisions, and recorded my vote on 
each of those divisions. For that imprudence I am liable 
to an action at law; and, should a verdict be recorded 
against me, I shall be in this position—I shall forfeit the 
sum of £560 either in the aggregate, or for each vote, 
and I care very little which [loud cheers]. But that is 
not the whole of the penalty. If I am found guilty, I 
become a Popish recusant convict” (laughter). N ow 
just hear what the law of the country is, as laid down by 
some lawyers in the House of Commons. If I become 
2 Po recusant convict,’ I cannot take a legacy, I 
cannot sue, I cannot be the guardian of any child, I 
dare not vote at any election for a member of Parlia- 
ment; every office I hold I shall be stripped of, I must 
lay down my aldermanic gown, be struck out of the 
commission of the peace, and become a sort of political 
Cain, wandering throughout the land, a vagabond and 
fugitive [cheers and laughter]. 

The hot of the meeting was a resolution to the 
effect that Ministers can only entitle themselves to 
the confidence of Reformers by being prepared to 
stand or fall by such measures as the Jew Bill ; and 
the meeting called upon the Prime Minister, as 
member for London, forthwith to introduce into the 
House of Lords, as a Cabinet measure, a bill for the 
total abolition of the present oath of abjuration. A 
petition was also agreed to, based on the resolution. 
- Alderman Salomons afterwards met the electors 
of Greenwich; by whom he was enthusiasticall 
received, and the petition which Sir Benjamin H 
has presented was agreed to. 

American Fvortrve Staves.—It will be seen 
from an advertisement in another column, that a 
soirée is to be held on Friday next, in the Hall of 
Commerce, to commemorate the anniversary of 
West India negro emancipation, by the American 
fugitive slaves now in London. The occasion is 
one which ought to attract a large attendance of the 
friends of freedom, and as the assemblage will be 
— over by a fugitive slave, and be addressed 

y several others of that persecuted class, we doubt 
not it will be one of no ordinary interest. A 
crowded and enthusiastic audience will not only 
tell in England, but find an echo across the 
Atlantic. 


Tus Setecr Committee on Newsrarer STAMPS 


have published their report. They do not directly |g 


recomwend the abolition of the stamp, but declare 


that news is not in itself a desirable subject of 


taxation; and recommend an act for seouring & 
short copyright to articles of original news. 


}incomings of the al 
| exceed £300,000. * 


efficient repair, which they en 


—— 


Association of the Friends of Italy. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Whatever we might have to say under this head must 
suffer compression, in common with all other matters, 
into the smallest space. Suffice it to say, that the attend- 
ance at the Crystal Palace has varied with the aspects of 
the skies. On Wednesday it was only 50,599, and the 
rer sy £2,438 14s.; on Thursday the number was 


„and the payments £2,236 i¢.; Friday, a half. 
crown day, £2,984 was taken at the doors, and 26,882 
Persons entered the building ; on Saturday, only £1,478 


was taken, the number of visitors being 10,399—so 
small a nomber that it is expected that the Com- 
7 will 8 —— OK 7 Saturdays to the level 
of Fridays. On Monday, 67, rsons were admitt 
and £3,194 13s. taken. 6770 e 5 
From the opening till Saturday, no less than 2-929,778 
visits have been paid to the Exhibition ; £66 638 5s. 
has now been received from the sale of season tickets; 
and the amount taken in payment at the doors has been 
£181,011 63. With subscriptions, therefore, the total 
Commission now considerably 


In a communication to the Times, Mr. Paxton says: 
—**F have duly considered the outlay which would be 
requisite to put the building as it now stands into good 
condition for permanent use, and have procured from 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson an estimate of the cost for 
removing all the boarded sides and substituting glass, 
and aleo for putting the roof and every other part in 
age to do at a cost from 
£12,000 to £15,000. I have also procured an estimate 
from the same gentlemen of the expenses for keepin 
the building in perfect repair and order during a period 
of twenty-one years, and this they offer to do for the 
sum of £5,500 per annum. To prove that no public 
grant will be 2 highly responsible parties are 
ready to take the building on a lease of twenty-one 
years, if permitted to do so; and, that the purposes for 
which it would be retained might be fully answered, 
they are willing to subject their tariff of public admis- 
sion to the control and supervision of Government. The 
only thing now to be decided is, whether the Crystal 
Palace shall stand or not.“ 


Mr. Robert Stephenson, the mutual umpire, hes 


| awarded the sum of £5,120 to Messrs. George and James 


Munday, as a compensation for losing the contract to 
construct the Exhibition building, and £587 ls. 4d. 
costs, to be paid by the Society of Arts. 


_ Tne Farenps or Iraty.—The increasing interest 
in Italian affairs has originated a society called the 
ts mode of 
action is to be by lectures, tracts, the publication of 
authentic documents and expository works, and by 
“p als to Parliament. In an initiatory address its 
0 fects are thus summed up— 

To promote a correct knowledge ‘of the Italian ques- 
tion, to stimulate the expression of just public opinion 
on the Italian question, and to urge the Parliament and 
the Government of the country to an appropriate course 
of national action in the Italian question—such are the 
aims of this society. Its funds are not to be expended 
in subsidies for war, or in any other way contrary to 
the spirit and habits of Englishmen. It is to pronounce 
nothing, to dictate nothing, as to the form or forms of 
national government which it might be desirable to set 
up in Ita 7 This question of the future internal orga- 
nization of Italy it regards as belonging exclusively to 
the Italian people. It is strictly a ve Fe of English- 
men, — — the English territory, and accord - 
ing to English methods, for the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the Italian nation.“ 

The Council includes the names of many active 
and influential men; among them, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, and several other members of Parliament, 
Mr. Walter Savage Landor, Professor Francis W. 
Newman, Mr. Edward Miall, Mr. William Conning- 
ham, Mr. W. C. Macready. 


Tae Westeyan ConrereNnce commences its sit- 
tings this day at Neweastle-on- Tyne, under the 
presidency of the Rev. J. Scott. A preliminary 
meeting of preachers has been held, but its proceed- 
ings were secret. It is intended to hold a“ people's 
conference“ in the same town before the close of the 
‘preachers’ conference.“ 

Carole Priests AND THE CHILDREN OF THEIR 
Frocxs.—A Roman Catholic priest is accused by the 
secretary of the Ragged Schools, in a letter to the 
Times, of exciting the ill feeling of the people 
against the schools in Edward-mews, near Man- 
chester- re. The women and children have 
torn up Bibles, Testaments, and little reward - books, 
with “horrible yells,” opposite the schools. The 

riests are said to have threatened their flocks that, 
f their children were not removed from the schools, 
their names would be called at the altar. The 
proximate cause of the outburst, which took place 
so long ago as the 16th inst., was an attempt on the 

art of the priest to get at the names of the chil- 

ren in the school by walking in and asking them 
their names. —— William Weale, the schoolmaster of 
the Roman Catholic school in Islington, said to be 
also a priest of the chapel in Duncan-terrace, has 
been brought before the magistrate at Clerkenwell 
Police-court, by some neighbouring tradesmen, for 
cruelly flogging one of his boys with a gutta percha 
whip. The worst feature in the case was, that 
neither the father nor mother of the child displayed 
any indignation towards the father, as they styled 
him, and would not bea party to his punishment. Mr. 
Combe, however, sent the case to the sessions, and 
Mr. Hinchley, who had humanely interfered, has 


undertaken to prosecute. 


in Joux Franxurn’s Party. — The Dundee 
Warder relates that, in February, a party of the 
crew of the Flora,“ of Hull, Captain Robb, 
uided by some Esquimaux, discovered the in- 
terred and frozen remains of four persons, sup- 


posed to be of Sir John Franklin’s party, one 
2 the bodies bearing the name of H. Carr on 
the arm. 
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PEACE CONGRESS AT EXETER HALL, | 


(Prom our Second Edition of last week, with additions 
and corrections.) 
INTRODUCTORY SKETOH, 
Tun fifth session of the Pesce Congresse for its 
sittings may now be looked for in each 
year with as much regularity as those of Parlia- 
ment — opened yesterday week, at Exeter Hall, 
amidst circumstances in every way auspicious. Its 
meetings have not only acquired a world-wide 
celebrity, but have obtained adhesions to the cause 
of universal peace from all parts of Europe and 
America. In some of the leading cities, such as 
Paris, Brussels, Frankfort, New York, and Wash- 
ington, ite influence is exerted in an organised 
form, From these centres of intelligence, light 
is being gradually diffused over the mass of the 
community who have felt, but thought little 
upon, the horrors of war. And once more this 
light has been concentrated in a focus, in that 
city where the gathering of the people of all 
nations to share in the Industrial Jubilee of 1851, 
furnishes the best omen of the not distant realiza- 
tion of the brotherhood of nations, Indeed, at the 
present moment, London may, without hyperbole, 
be described as one vast Peace Congress, helping 
towards the acoomplishment of the great idea ; 
und the hundreds of thousands who flock to the 
Crystal Palace to behold the trophies of industry, 
and to exchange sympathies within that Temple 
Of Peace, are all contributing, if unconsciously, 
their mite towards the furtherance of those 
principles which have had a more articulate ex- 
pression in Exeter Hall. The Palais de Paxton 
daily evolves that opinion on a gigantic scale, if 
not in a very tangible form, which Exeter Hall 
would condense into an enduring principle. No 
wonder, then, that in this year of jubilee for all 
thoughts and arts that involve the advancement of 
mankind, the friends of Peace should gather to- 
gether in numbers and variety sufficient to give 
the Congress a cosmopolitan character. A stranger 
straying, by accident, into Exeter Hall, on Tuesday 
morning, might, without any violent effort of 
imagination, have regarded the meeting there as- 
sembied as an adjournment from the Great Exhibi- 
tion. Nowhere else but beneath the crystal roof in 
Hyde Park could such a multitude be gathered 
together in the metropolis, All civilized Europe, 
and all classes of the community, had here their 
representatives; and, important as the proceedings 
of the Congress were, the fact that here were 
assembled, for the simple object of promoting 
% peace on earth, and good will amongst men, some 
thousand or more earnest-hearted men, the picked 
types of a still larger circle—many of them enjoying 
a world-wide fame for their talents, attainments, or 
eloquence —a still larger number exercising a decided 
influence, whether as ministers, writers, or teachers 
in the formation of opinion and character—and all, 
perhaps, occupying no mean sphere of influence in 
their respective countries and neighbourhoods—is, 
perhaps, the most solemn and encouraging feature 
which marks the event. The mighty power that has 
been concentrated and is at the service of the Peace 
Congress is, in sober truth, a subject for ardent con- 
gratulation and sanguine hopes; and as we looked 
around that assembly of some 4,000 persons, and 
heard, one after another, the names of deep-thinking, 
eminent, and influential men—the pioneers of all that 
is great and good—who have enlisted in the Peace 
cause, we felt that the object had assumed a truly 
practical eharacter, and seemed to be approach- 
ing with 4 nearness that was almost startling. We 
félt—to quote the effective verses read to the meet- 
ing in the course of the sitting, by Dr. Aspinall, of 


Liverpool—that 
** Bure as comes the hour, 
Shall come our bond of brotherhood.” 


Let any man—not an enthusiast, but of a practical“ 
turn of mind—endeavour to estimate the mental 
and moral power and earnestness represented at 
Exeter Hall on Tuesday last—the labour and ex- 
pense incurred in bringing so vast and varied an 
assembly together from all parts of Europe and 
America, to hasten the triumph of principles only 
remotely appealing to their selfish feelings—let him 
work it out as an arithmetical problem, and say 
whether here is not sufficient leaven to permeate 
civilized society. But we beg pardon for wandering 
from our object, which is to rather furnish food for 
the reflections of others than to offer our own. 
Exeter Hall might appear to be rather unfitted, by 


reason of its vastness, for a deliberative assembly ; 
and this is, we believe, the first occasion on which 


it has Been used for such a purpose. This objection, | 
however, did not deter the friends of peace from 

appearing there in full force on Tuesday. By 11 

o’clock, the time for commencing proceedings, the 

Hall was comfortably full. The platform was ocou- 

pied by the more distinguished members of the 

Congress; in the front rank of which was many a 

familiar face, the owner of which had grown grey in 

the service of religion, philanthropy, or freedom. 

On each side they were flanked by an array of visi- 

tors, chiefly of the fair sex, amongst whom the close- 

fitting Quaker bonnet formed a prominent and sug- 

gestive feature. In front of the platform were seated 

the great body of the Delegates ; the majority bear- 

ing unmistakeable evidence on their countenances 

that they had only occasionally been within sound of 
Bow bells: Behind them, both below and in the 

gallery, was a perfect sea of faces, of both sexes, 

waiting in patient suspense the opening of the Con- 

gress, To the visitors in the background a large por- 

tion of the proceedings were little better than dumb 

show; for it is not every speaker who can boast of 
lungs sufficiently powerful to fill Exeter Hall. Not 
a few of the best speeches were, we believe, almost 
inaudible to the distant listener. The orderly cha- 

racter of the proceedings, as a whole, was therefore 
all the more creditable to the vast assembly who 
patiently sat for from four to five hours, for three 
days, to promote, by their presence and approbation, 
the cause of universal peace. 

The committee found a most appropriate President 
in the person of Sir David Brewster, who, as Mr. 
Cobden well remarked, brought to the aid of the 
Peace cause the logical precision of the man 
of science. We believe that some hopes were 
entertained that the post would have been occupied 
by the Archbishop of Dublin; but that distinguished 
prelate, after deliberating two days, felt himself 
obliged to decline the honour, though his personal 
sympathies strongly disposed him to accept it. Few 
men could add greuter weight and lustre to any 
good cause than Sir D. Brewster. Besides possessing 
a pre-eminent name for his scientific attainments 
and discoveries — especially in optics and the 
polarization of light—he occupies a high position 
as an author and a philosopher. With him 
science has truly been the handmaid of religion, 
Attached to the Scotch Established Church, his 
earnest religious convictions induced him to run 
the risk of losing caste, by attaching himself to the 
Free Church in the controversy which ended in the 
disruption of 1844, and he has ever proved himself 
a firm and decided advocate of religious freedom 
sometimes battling against University Tests, at 
others asserting with his pen the ecclesiastical 
rights of his fellow-subjects. Sir David is a 
thorough-going, earnest, consistent man, of whom 
Scotland, and, indeed, Great Britain, may well be 
proud. Last year he presided, with great ability, 
over the meetings of the British Association at 
Edinburgh. A man who can hold fast to, and 
not be ashamed of, his religious convictions while 
courted by the great in intellect and wealth— 
who can unite the simplicity and honesty of the 
sage with the refinement of the scholar—who can 
run counter to fashionable opinions, assert religious 
freedom where it is at a discount and calculated to 
injure his worldly position, and ally himself, irrespec- 
tive of present circumstances, with all that is true 
and progressive, is deserving of the veneration and 
esteem of all truth-loving men. In his heart, 
intellect, and aspirations, Sir David is every inch a 
man. The marked cordiality with which he was 
received on his appearance as President of the Peace 
Congress, attested the judicious selection of the 
committee; although the feebleness of his delivery 
prevented the great bulk of his auditors appreciating 
as it deserved, the appropriate and beautiful address 
with which he opened the Congréss. We need say 
nothing more respecting it, than to claim for it an 
attentive perusal by all who are willing to bestow a 
little trouble for the sake of a great pleasure. 

We have already spoken of the array of influential 
names, in all parts of Europe and America, who 
have enlisted under the banner of the Peace Con- 
gress. This, to our minds, was the most significant 
fact connected with the first day’s proceedings— 
perhaps of the whole Congress. To the question, 
What progress have you made since you commenced 
these meetings? the committee need present no 
other reply than their muster-roll of adherents. 
Can any philanthropic object of the present day 
show a list of supporters so rich and varied in all the 
elements of strength and merit. By way of illus- 
trating our remark, we will string together a few of 
thé more prominént names, Elsewhere we print 


a Victor Hugo, a Bodenstedt, and a Sumner. 
Religion gives its sanction in the direct presence 
of two hundred ministers of the gospel, of all de- 
nominations, including such absentees as the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, the Archbishop of Dublia, the 
Abbé Duguerry, and Pastor Cocquerel. Statesmen 
are represented by the members of our Legislature, 
who attended the sittings of the Congress, by a 
Lamartine, a St. Hilaire, and many foreign sena- 


colleges, the professions, shopkeepers, and the 
working classes, had each their representatives in 
this truly comprehensive assembly. And even 
those professions which it is the special vocation 
of the Congress to bring into disrepute contributed 
its open as well as silent sympathizers—euch, for 
instance, as the veteran General Subervie. Well 
might Mr. Richard, with becoming pride, refer to 
these things as an indication of the deep and firm 
hold the Peace question has taken upon modern 
public opinion. 

The speeches of the Revs. J. A. James and W. 
Brock—both fortunate in possessing voices capadle 
of filling Exeter Hall—were pointed, practical, and 
racy, and gave an excellent tone to the meeting. In 
setting forth the shortcomings of the pulpit in refer- 
ence to the Peace question, Mr. James was em- 
phatio, impressive, and not unnecessarily severe. His 
sentiments were heartily re-echoed by the assembly, 
and we hope they will make their due impression 
upon his brethren, both in England and America. 
His call upon the ministers present to signify their 
determination to do their duty in promoting the 
principles of peace by rising from their seats, 
although savouring somewhat of the theatre, 
was responded to with great enthusiasm. The 
impression produced by Mr. James's address 
was well sustained by Mr. Brock, whose happy 
knack of mixing the grave, the lively, and the 
humorous, in due proportion, is well known to our 
readers, and makes him a deservedly popular speaker. 
As a symptom of progress, he very felicitously 
referred to the fact that even Thomas Carlyle, who, 
in his Latter-day Pamphlets, had not spared Exeter 
Hall, could at length acknowledge that some good 
could come out of Nazareth.“ He denounced, 
with much effect, the immorality of the barrack- 
system; and his energetic inquiry, whether the 
same public opinion which had abolished slavery 
and the corn-laws could not also do away with 
the war system, provoked a very hearty response 
from the meeting. He also effectively quoted Sir 
Harry Smith's celebrated saying, that “war is an 
infernal profession. A speech, savouring too strongly 
of the pulpit, from the Rev. Dr. Aspinall, a clergyman 
of Liverpool, enabled the audience to calm down 
after the excitement produced by the preceding 
speakers. This gentleman, however, won upon his 
hearers by his impassioned and impressive recitation 
of some really excellent verses he had composed in 
honour of the Congress, and obtained a meed of 
applause which poets are rarely able to extort. 

The foreign orators of the day included the Rev. 
A.Cocquerel, son of the celebrated Parisian orator— 
a young man of great eloquence and attainments, 
who, although he spoke in his native tongue, 
addressed the assembly on several subsequent 
occasions in very creditable English — # Spanish 
gentleman, of not very peaceable exterior, who 
in fluent and most emphatic English, treated 
the Peace question in a philosophical point 
of view—and M. Delbruck, the editor of an educa- 
tional journal in Paris, the drift of whose address, 
referring to the importance of rightly educatin 8 
children, and not exciting their warlike 
even by their playthings, was translated by Mr. 
Cobden for the benefit of his English friends. As 
may be imagined, the first appearance of the 
member for the West Riding provoked a perfect 
tempest of cheers. Then followed M. Visschers, 
who also essayed to convey his thoughts in the 
English language, but whose feeble voice scarcely 
supported his laudable attempt. A great part 
of the audience, we fear, lost the opportunity of 
hearing a very able address (as our report will 
testify), but they were not the less backward in 
showing their appreciation of a man who has 


worked with so much energy and perseveranc, 
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in the promotion of this great question. M. 
Visschers gave a very flattering account of the 
progress of Peace principles in his own country— 
in high places as well as amongst the bulk of the 
community. 


The foreign speech which pleased us most was 
that delivered by the Rev. Dr. Beckwith, Secretary 
of the American Peace Society—an earnest and 
valuable labourer in the good cause, Dr. Beckwith is 
a comparatively young man, with a fresh-looking and 
interesting countenance,and aclear emphatic delivery, 
somewhat damaged by the harshness and abruptness 
of his tones. With a great want of propriety, some 
of the visitors at the extremity of the hall—wishing, 
probably, for some little excitement after hearing so 
much in an unknown tongue—indulged in frequent 
interruptions, which drew down a well-merited re- 
buke from Mr. Richard. The gratifying facts which 
the doctor related justified his description of the 
Americans as an eminently practical people,“ and 
we marvel that they did not make a stronger im- 
pression upon his auditors. Here was a speaker 
who, instead of depicting, usgue ad nauseam, the 
horrors of war, and declaiming upon its abstract in- 
justice, could come before an audience of Peacemen, 
and tell them that their Utopia was in America 
promising to become “a great fact —that a com- 
mittee of the Senate had almost unanimously re- 
ported in favour of introducing a clause in future 
treaties with foreign nations, to settle all inter- 
national disputes by arbitration—that Congress was 
favourable to it—that the President approved of it— 
that his Ministers were not only blandly civil, d la 
Palmerston, but cordial in wishing its adoption— 
and that, in all probability, it will, in another session 
of the Legislature, become a recognised element in 
the foreign policy of the country. All honour to 
the indefatigable Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, and his coadjutors, for what they have 
achieved. If what he said was true, his country- 
men have got the start of their Peace brethren in 
England, Let the latter look well to their laurels. 

We in England are, in truth, rather too apt to take 
too much credit to ourselves in respect to our efforts 
in the Peace cause, forgetful that our Anglo-Saxon 
brethren on the other side of the Atlantic can claim 
afull share in what has been already achieved. 

They have a wide effective Peace organization, and 
their societies are probably as useful, if not more so, 
than ourown. They can boast of illustrious names, 
statesmen and orators, poets and preachers, amongst 
their supporters, and they give us the best earnest 
of their zeal and sincerity by sending annually 
influential deputations at an expense of from £30, 
to £60, or £70 each person (sometimes falling on the 
individual himself), to attend Peace Congresses 
wherever they are held. The paucity of American 
speakers will probably be remarked by many a 
reader, and has, we hear, been matter of complaint 
—not altogether unjustly. Our American brethren, 
from the simple fact that they have come more than 
5,000 miles to take their part in this great enter- 
prise, can present a prima facie claim to an indulgent 
hearing. That more of them did not address the 
Congress is perhaps a matter for regret, but is partly 
owing, we fancy, to an unfavourable prejudice 
created by the prolixity of some American orators 
who have attended former meetings, partly also to 
the superabundance of oratorical power, and the 


partiality of impatient delegates for particular | 


speakers. Thus it happens that our Yankee friends 
have not been done justice to. Public meet- 
ings are never very reflective, nor disposed, in 
the excitement of the passing hour, to be 
very equitable. But we should be sorry to think 
that those American friends who have made so many 
sacrifices for, and done so much to promote the cause 
of universal peace, should imagine that their labours 
are not duly appreciated on this side of the Atlantic. 
An American started the Peace Congress, and the 
progress of events seems to indicate that his country 
will be the first to give its most important objects 
legislative embodiment. 


The veteran John Burnet wound up the day’s pro- 
ceedings in a speech bristling with facts luminously 
illustrated and applied, and abounding in those 
strokes of humour which make him so welcome and 
pleasant an orator before any audience. His 
thorough-going common-sense view of the question 
went home to the hearts of all. The latter portion 
of his address was especially effective and practical. 
Recollect, he said, that Government is our servant— 
that the Foreign Secre is our servant—we pay 
him. Let us, then, make him do his duty. Let us 
give him no peace. Let us inundate him with 


petitions until he becomes so uneasy that he will be 
glad, instead of blandly assuring us of his sympathy 
in our views, to do something. 

Two resolutions only were adopted at this sitting 
—the first enforcing the importance of diffusing 
pacific principles, the second asserting the wisdom 
of settling international disputes by arbitration. It 
is to be hoped that the former will be well weighed 
by all men (and women too) who have at heart the 
welfare of their kind; for, as was again and again 
reiterated at the Congress, it is by a change of public 
opinion, and by that alone, that the great object 
aimed at by these gatherings can be achieved. Nor is 
it necessary that a man should subscribe to all the 
principles of the Peace Society to induce him to act 
out the spirit of that resolution. Every one is 
willing to acknowledge the desirableness of abo- 
lishing war, and thereby elevating humanity to its 
proper position, and the Peace Congress may there- 
fore claim the aid of all. Its object is not so much 
to give form and substance to one particular dogma, 
as to create that public opinion which will render 
war impossible and contemptible. Who cannot 
unite in this? Itis a grievous mistake to suppose 
that the originators of the Congress refuse the aid of 
all persons who cannot see with them to the full 
length of the Peace Society, and that, by joining its 
ranks, all views which do not exactly square with 
the principle of non-resistance must be uncon- 
ditionally abandoned. 

We cannot close our hurried notice of the first 
day's proceedings, without referring to the hearty 
and sustained cheers which greeted the name of Mr. 
Horsman (the staunch foe of episcopal greediness), 
when the list of adhering M.P.’s was read to the 
meeting—an unmistakeable evidence of the ecclesi- 
astical bearings of the bulk of those present. 


A wet day and a close atmosphere did not damp 
the ardour of the friends of Peace, who appeared in 
undiminished numbers at Exeter Hall on Wednes- 
day morning. As on the previous day, the large 
room was quite full. The formal proceedings were 
preceded by the reading of one or two notable letters 
from distinguished individuals friendly to the object 
of the Congress. One of them was from M. de Tracy, 
formerly Minister of Marine in France, and another 
from General Subervie, of the same country, giving 
a very complete and hearty assent to the objects of 
the organization. 

Mr. Cobden wus the horo of the day, aud con- 


tributed one of his solid and impressive speeches, 
the sound common-sense views of which created 
a strong impression amongst his hearers, Still the 
hon. member was not in his best trim. He looked 
fatigued with the heavy Parliamentary duty to 
which he has lately been subject, and, until he 
had warmed with his subject, betrayed a hesitancy 
of manner not usual with him. As is always the 
case, his address bristled with happily-put points in 
illustration of the resolution he had taken in hand 
—the folly, &c. of standing armaments, Ina spirit 
of faithfulness, he rebuked the vulgar and excessive 
feeling of national superiority with which English- 
men are constantly flattering themselves, and 
showed how little reason there was for our egotism. 
After all our talk of peace and retrenchment, we, 
at the present moment, maintained, by our extensive 
fortifications, an aggressive attitude all over the 
globe. We had now six millions worth of stores in 
our arsenals. With unanswerable arguments, he 
showed the enormous expense of standing arma- 
ments, and the immorality of the barrack system. 
But it is superfluous for us to pretend to describe a 
speech which everybody will prefer reading for 
himself, and forming his own conclusions upon it. 
Suffice it to say, that when the hon. member sat 
down, the audience rose and cheered with an ear- 
nestness and energy that proved how deep was the 
impression produced by Mr. Cobden’s appeal to 
their reason. 

Two other M.P.’s succeeded—Mr, Ewart, member 
for Dumfries, and Mr. M'Gregor, the member for 
Glasgow. The former spoke fluently, but with a 
want of closeness in his arguments, which rather un- 
favourably contrasted with his predecessor. His 
allusions to Mr. Burritt, and his Ocean Penny Postage 
scheme, as well as to Mr. Richard, the judicious 
secretary of the Congress, elicited much applause. 
Mr. Ewart—who is, perhaps, best known for his 
zealous advocacy of the abolition of death punish- 
mente—has been, for many years, one of the most 
active and indefatigable members of the Radical party 
in the House of Commons on all questions of pro- 
gressive reform. Mr. M‘Gregor brought his statis- 


tical genius to bear in elucidating the evils of stand- 


= 


| 


ing armies, and said a great many true things in a 
blunt, out-spoken manner, which rather leased his 
hearers, It is no small matter to have the aid of so 
1 and careful a writer, in — oe 
hich presents so many bearings suited to his pecu- 
liar talents. The dark — he dre w of the financial 
tion of Austria ond Prussia, his declaration that 
had never once seen a soldier in the city of Glas- 
gow, and his advice to carry the Peace question 
to the polling-booth, and thus get fair attention in 

a House which now turned a deaf ear to them, were 


the most effective tsin his address, which was 
er tt — much and hearty a — n 

pan tleman, Professor o olitica 
Economy in Madrid, having read an oration in 


su of the resolution, a short pause in the pro- 
ings took place, when suddenly M. Girardin - 


ed on the platform, was upon by Mr. Co 
Sen,end saluted by a round of 2 


lause from the meet - 
ing, who would not be sati until he had come 
forward and said a few words—happily describing 
himself, although not a soldier, as a ‘deserter,’ 
having left his duties in the French National 
Assembly to pay his respects to the Peace Congress 
in London. rcely had the cheers which greeted 
the editor of La Presse subsided, when they were 
renewed on the appearance of the broad, sun- 
burnt, and animated countenance of Henry Vincent 
at the tribune. In a short but impassioned address 
he stirred up the feelings of the audience, and left 
some sound and pregnant sentiments to take root in 
their bosoms after the subsidence of the excitement. 
Most effective was his allusion to the Italian sculp- 
ture under the Austrian name in the Great Exhi- 
bition. To him succeeded Dr. Beaumont—a name 
of high standing among Wesleyan Methodists, espe- 
i forming section, but an orator whose 
declama style following so speedily upon more 
argumentative — was not calculated to produce 
a very lasting impression. However, his peculiar 
intonation, his novel delivery, and the heartiness of 
his manner, amused where they did not instruct, and 
kept the audience in a continuous state of merriment 
and excitement, which was not diminished when, at 
the close, he proposed there and then, in anticipation 
of their not distant triumph, to designate the Peace 
Congress, Victoria Alleluetica.”’ 
hen the sobriety of the meeting was somewhat 
restored after the (evidently to the bulk of them) 
novel display of elocution they had witnessed, M. 
Garnier, the hard-working and intelligent French 
secretary, to whom, as Mr. Richard stated on intro- 
ducing him, the cause of peace was under lasting 
obligations, spoke in French, His speech was trans- 
la by Mr. Cobden. Its views were sound and 
sensible, especially in reference to propagating truth 
by force, and of the uselessness of helping other 
nations to gain their freedom by violent means. 

Once again Mr. Burnet appeared upon the scene 
to move a resolution condemnatory of the extermi- 
nation of aboriginal tribes ; and, in the course of his 
speech, drew an affecting picture of the inroads of 
e0-called civilized nations upon their more barbarous 
neighbours ; with passing references to the Kafir 
wars and to Indian atrocities, Better, he said, have 
no colonies, if they can only be obtained by such 
means. The subject seemed deeply to interest the 
audience, and it must be confessed that this country 
has shown a very lax and culpable morality in 
winking at colonial misrule in all parts of the world. 
The Rev. F. Crowe, a returned missionary from 
Guatemala, and who has been imprisoned for refus- 
ing to serve as a soldier, in seconding the motion, 
gave a brief and clear narrative of his own experi- 
ence in Central America, in illustration of the 
injustice of colonial law, and threw some light upon 
the morals of the “black regiments, which are 
recruited by rescued slaves pressed into our military 
service. 

That veteran friend of all philanthropic movements 
—Joseph Sturge—whose appearance the audience 
acknowledged in a becoming manner, then introduced 
the Rev. H. Garnett, a fugitive coloured minister, 
who was received with a round of hearty applause. 
Brevity, modesty, and good sense, characterised his 
4 which produced a most favourable impression. 

e heard that a 1 minister from 
Virginia was among the delegates present. If so 
Mr. Garnett's reception must have been gall and 
worm wood to his soul. 

An appropriate suggestion from M. Girardin for a 
verbal alteration of the resolution afforded him an 
opportunity of making a few pungent remarks in 
that peculiarlyexpressivestyle, which ischaracteristic 
of the man, and brought the proceedings to a close 
—the members of the Congress evidently rejoiced to 
escape from a close atmoshere, in which they had 
been seated with most exemplary patience for five 
hours, with no other change than a minute or two 
of pause for the sake of standing up, and by way of 
variety a round of cheers for the cause of Peace. 


Thursday might be described as ditto to Wednes- 
day, even down to the weather—the lowering clouds 
pouring forth their contents with most provoking 
pertinacity all day long. But President, dele- 
gates, and visitors (of both sexes), were at their 
post as though the sun were shining brightly 
on the scene, and Exeter Hall were, in point 
of attraction, a veritable Crystal Palace. Com- 
pression was the order of the day. Mr. Richard 
confessed that he had a list of orators as long as his 
arm, and was quite embarrassed how to choose 
amongst them. He good humouredly complained 
of the impatience of orators—elect, but was 
subsequently induced to explain that the im- 

was that of too zealous friends, not of 
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speakers themselves —who were rather modest than 
otherwise. However, the result was a greater variety 
ag yy eee the meeting. 

e proceedings opened with an * episode. 
Mr. Vincent appeared at the principal entrance to 
the Hall at the head of fifteen — week 
representing as many different trades in P aod 
anxious to express the sympathy of their brethren 
at home with the objects of the Congress. Their 
appearance excited much enthusiasm, and, headed 
by Mr. Vincent, they proceeded to the platform, 
where they took their seats, and sendincl till the 
close of the sitting. Mr. Vincent then introduced 
them to the meeting, and one of their number read 
an appropriate and feeling which was trans- 


ated by Mr. J. S. Buckingham, It was announced 
that these worthy men have been sent over to 
the Congress and Exhibition by the combined 


liberality of MM. Girardin, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
and others, 

Dr. Kreutznach, one of the Secretaries of the 
Frankfort Congress, and described by Mr. Richard 
as one of the most useful friends of the cause in 
Germany, addressed the meeting in excellent 
English ;—after which Mr. Charles Gilpin, in a brief 
but energetic speech, moved the resolution re- 
specting war loans, taking the opportunity of re- 
ferring to the case of Kossuth—whose name elicited 
loud applause — and to the attempts made to 
take the life of that illustrious captive. He com- 
menced with an illustration which, though oft- 
repeated, seemed ever welcome to the audience ; 
and evoked a hearty nse in the affirmative, to 
the inquiry which he xo wey | slipped in, Shall the 
Crystal Palace be retained ?”’ r. E. Miall, in a 
speech which we may forbear to criticise, seconded 

motion; and Mr, Samuel Gurney, the eminent 
capitalist, in an address which some 
disappointment, from the very cursory reference to 
that portion of the 1 on which it was thought 
he was best qualified to deliver “a finding,” 
supported it. Mr. Cobden, who was, we were 
sorry to observe, labouring under indisposition, and 
who had some difficulty 4 raising his voice to the 
required compass, then stepped forward, and, with 
& caveat against the introduction of politics, inti- 
mated that the most reckless and bankrupt power 
of Europe, albeit maintaining the largest standing 
army, was, if rumour proved correct, about coming 
again into our market for a loan. He, for one, 
would be ready to warn all men against lending 
their money to such a broken-down government. 
Before sitting down, Mr. Cobden, amidst laughter 
and cheers, by an unconscious lapsus li , uttered 
the word“ Austria.” His remarks on this subject 
were translated into French by M. Cocquerel, and 
produced a strong impression. 

After a short address from Mr. J. 8. Buckingham, 
and M. Jules Avigdor, banker, of Nice—the Jatter 
spoken in French—M. de Cormenin, the celebrated 
satirist—to whose able and unwearied exertions, in 
conjunction with M. Girardin, the untiring editor of 
La Presse, and M. Garnier, the progress of peace 
principles in France may be greatly attributed— 
delivered a short and epigrammatic speech, in 
proposing an impromptu resolution respecting the 
importance of carrying the principles of peace to 
the polling-booth. It is certainly a novel thing for 
English electors to receive such advice from a 
foreigner. We hope they will follow the counsel of 
so distinguished a veteran in the political and lite- 
rary world. One other point in his address was, 
that the glory of the soldier was his uniform— 
dressed in black, and with no weapon but his 
fists, he would never fight. We were glad to 
notice that M. de Cormenin was received with 
much hearty warmth. M. Cocquerel most feli- 
citously rendered the leading points of the ad- 
dress into English. Dr. Massie, after some allusions 
to the ‘scarlet fever” which sometimes affected the 
fair sex, and the responsible position of mothers in 
reference to this question—a view which found an 
adequate response throughout the Congress—made 
a financial announcement which created much in- 
terest. 

Then followed Elihu Burritt, who was greeted 
with great enthusiasm—the major part of the 
audience rising from their seats to testify their 
respect for this fervent apostle of the Peace cause. 
Ina lengthened address, Mr. Burritt proceeded to de- 
velop the resolution respecting an international code 
—showing the unsatisfactory state of international 
law, and the absolute need for the safety of civilized 
society of a new and enlightened code. Branching 
off from this subject, he proceeded to describe, in 
highly-wrought language, the coronation of Labour 
at the inauguration of the Exhibition, but in almost 
too elaborate and fanciful a strain for the taste of an 
English audience. 

A short pause which followed, was seized upon 
by a zealous delegate as a suitable opportunity for 
attempting to get up three cheers for the Exhibition. 
Standing on a seat, he waved his hat, and shouted 
Hip. hip.“ with all the strength of his lunge; but 
whether a a feeling of weariness, or from having 
heard enough about the Exhibition, or from not 
catching the object of the mover, the meeting did 
not respond to his invitation, so he sat down in a 
state of despair and discomfiture, which some cruel 
neighbours made a subject for merriment. 

After two addresses in the French language, of 
some length, M. Francisque Bouvet, a member of the 
French Legislative Assembly, was 8 
Mr. Richard. This gentleman, it will be recollected, 
was tempted two years ago, under circumstances 
of great provocation, to fight a duel, which occa- 
sioned great scandal to the Peace cause in Paris, 
with which his name was identified. He now came 
forward to express his sincere sorrow for the part he 
had taken, and recorded a vow never to be a party 


to a duel again—an announcement received with 


much applause. 
Time now began to wane. Three o'clock had 
ers wait- 


arrived, and yet there was a shoal of s 
ing to be admitted to the tribune. But they were 


men, | advised to bottle up their eloquence, and uncork it 


on their return home for the benefit of their con- 


stituents. One more speaker was allowed to come 
forward ; and he, by reason of his an Austrian, 
and having a very short h—a fact of which 


Mr. Richard had assured himself beforehand. Dr. 
Scherzer, of Vienna, & | gee of most pre- 


in nee and pleasing delivery, read, 
fn English, he speech we have given elsewhere, and 
excited hearty 2 by the sentiments he ex- 
, as well as in the manner of uttering them. 

r. Burritt’s resolution was then put, and the suc- 
ceeding and last one, in reference to the Exhibition, 
was carried by acclamation, without the usual for- 
mality of being and seconded. 

Then came the President’s farewell address, 
solemn and impressive a and a resolution to wer gh 
Peace Congress somewhere next By me y 
Mr. Sturge, and seconded by Mr. Edward mith, of 
Sheffield—earnest-hearted men, whom most — 
present would have been rejoiced to have listened 
to at greater length. In the hurry of winding up, 
votes of thanks to the laborious secretaries were 
almost overlooked, but the 22 was 2 rectified ; 
and, probably, there was no delegate then present 
but must have felt he owed a debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Richard and his fellow-secretaries and com- 
mittee-men for their zealous and unwearied exer- 


at the cost of their own comfort and convenience. 
For the sake of the future, we will throw out the 
hint, that less demands made upon these overtasked 
but willing labourers in the cause would greatly 
lighten their toil. We should like to have published 
entire the list of the Peace Congress Committee, or 
of that portion of them which have had all the hard 
work in getting up this magnificent demonstration, 
but other demands upon our space will not permit. 
To them emphatically and pre-eminently were due 
the thanks of the Congress, and of the public at 
large, for the successful result of their exertions— 
ally to the n ae secretaries, Messrs. 
chard and Stokes. o make a good speech 
demands but a small sacrifice of time and labour to 
those who are used to address public meetings, but 
the arrangements for such gatherings as those just 
held in Exeter Hall demand business talents, unre- 
mitting exertions, and great self-denial, on the part 
of those who are responsible for them, and all this 
self-devotion—sometimes leading to broken health 
and shattered nerves—oftentimes scarcely secures a 
vote of thanks. For our part, we thank the com- 
mittee and secretariesffirst—the speakers second. But 
we must hasten to close our brief sketch. 

Still the Congress lingers, as though unwilling to 
break up. Mr. Vincent has a Bag sent rer a 
gentleman behind—next the Hon. Horace Greely, 
with his intellectual countenance, ‘“‘who has done 
more than any man in America to reduce standing 
armaments,” appears fora moment on the scene to 
propose a vote of thanks. Then appears and dis- 
appears Mr. Kershaw. Mr. Richard arrests atten- 
tion for a few minutes; and, lastly, Mr. Cobden is, 
by a gentle compulsion, obliged to say a few more 
„last words.“ Then three cheers, and one cheer more, 
and at last a final dispersion of the successful 
Peace Congress of 1851, Yet not final, for in the 
evening, at eight o'clock, there was a reunion at 
Willis’s-rooms, King- street, in honour of the foreign 
members of the Congress—a gathering — of 
British hospitality. e have briefly descri it 
below. ' 


FIRST DAY'S SITTING. 


The Congress commenced its proceedings soon 
after eleven o'clock, the appointed time for opening. 
Sir David Brewster having been voted into the 
chair, the Rev. H. Richard, one of the English 
taries, proceeded to read the names of the 
Vice-Presidents and other officers. Amongst them 
were Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P., and Charles 
Hindley, Esq., M.P., vice-presidents for England ; 
MM. Cormenin and Horace Say, vice-presidents for 
France; Professor Rau, of Heidelberg, for Germany; 
M. Visschers, for Belgium; and Judge John N. 
Miles and the Hon. W. Jackson, for America. The 
secretaries chosen were :—For England, the Rev. H. 
Richard and Rev. W. Stokes; for France, MM. 
Joseph Garnier and M, Cocquerel, jun.; for Ger- 
many, Dr. uardsen and Dr. Kreutzwach; for 
America, Mr. Elihu Burritt and Dr. Beckwith; and 
for Italy, M. Jules Avigdor, of Nice. The names of 
the foreign delegates having been read to the meet- 
ing, Mr. Richard stated, that as the English dele- 
gates comprised upwards of one thousand names, 
he would not take up their valuable time by going 
through so long a muster roil, but would simply 
mention a few of the more eminent. He then read 
the list which we have given elsewhere. 

After a short pause for silent prayer, 

Sir Davip Baswester (the President), amidst loud 
and general cheers, rose to read his inaugural 
address. He said :— oa 

I should bave shrank from occupying the chair in 
which your kindness has placed me, were | required 
to address to you any formal and lengthened argument in 


favour of the grand object which the ress of Peace 
has been organised to accomplish. J consider this 


part of my duty d by a brief reference to the 
nature and the justice of the cause which we are this day 
met to plead. The principle for which we claim your 
sympathy, and ask your support, is, that war undertaken 
rr 
us age, equally re , by reason, 
and by justice. The question, «What is war?“ has 
been more frequently asked than answered; and I 
that there may be in this assembly some eloquent 
vidual who has seen it in its reali and who is wil 
to tell us what he has seen. Most of you, like m A 
know it only in 1 and romance. We have wept 
over the epics and the ballads which celebrate the tra- 
gedies of war. We have followed the warrior in his 
career of glory without tracing the line of blood slong 
which he has marched. We have worshi the de 
god a 1 we * in 1 9 cruelties 
crimes by w clim te steep. It is only 
from the soldier himself, and in the uage of the eye 
that has seen its agonies, and of the ear that has heard 
its shrieks, that we can obtain a correct idea of the 
miseries of war. Though far from our y shores, 
many of us may have seen it in its ray and in its 
results, in the green mound which marks the recent 
battle-field, in the sbattered forest, in the razed and 
desolate village, and, perchance, in the widows and the 
orphans which it made! And yet this is but the 
memory of war—the faint shadow of its dread realities 
—the reflection but of its blood, and the echoes but of 
its thunders [hear, hear]. I shudder when imagination 
carries me to the sanguinary field, to the death-s les 
between men who are busbands and fathers, to the hor- 
rors of the siege and the sack, to the deeds of rapine and 
violence and murder, in which neither age nor sex is 
spared. In acts like these the soldier is converted into 
a fiend, and bis humanity even disappears under the 
ferocious mask of the demon or the brute. To men who 


reason, and who feel while they reason, nothing in the 
history of their species a more inex than 
exist in an age 


that war, the child of 
htened and 


t, 
more inexplicable still that war sh here Chrie- 
tianity has for nearly 2,000 been shedding its 
gentle light, and that it should be defended by argu- 
ments drawn from the Scriptures themselves [hear, hear]. 
When the pillar of fire conducted the Israelites to 
their promised home, their Divine Leader no more 
justified war than he justified murder by giving skill to 
the artist who forges the stiletto, or nerve to the arm 
that wields it. If the sure word of prophecy has told 
us that the time must come when men shall learn the 
art of war no more, it is doubtless our duty, and it 
shall be our work, to hasten its fulfilment, and upon the 
anvil of Christian truth, and with the brawny arm of 
indignant reason, to beat the sword into the plough- 
share, and the spear into the 2 book [loud ap- 
plause}. Iam ashamedinaChristian community to defend 
on Christian principles the cause of universal peace. He 
who proclaimed peace on earth and goodwill to man 
who commands us to love our enemies, and to do good 
to them who despitefully use us and persecute us; he 
who counsels us to hold up the left cheek when the right 
is smitten, will never acknowledge us as disciples, or 
admit into his immortal family the sovereign or the 
minister who shall send the fiery cross over tranquil 
8 and summon the bloodhounds of war to settle 
the disputes and gratify the snimosities of nations 
(cheers I see in the list of our members the venerable 
namé of the Archbishop of Paris, who, bat for ill health, 
would have presided over the Congressin 1849. I trust 
there are many bishops of our National Church, wha 
like their Catholic brother, are intolerant of war, and 
who are ready to give their sanction and support to the 
cause of peace. 1 have seep a bishop, and some of you 
may have personally known him, who characterises war 
by a sentiment which might well be inscribed upon our 
banner —a sentiment powerful from its arithmetical 
logic, and more powerful still from its brevity and truth. 
One murder makes a villain, millions a hero” [hear 
hear]. Had Bishop Porteus been alive, he, doubtless, 
would have presided in his own diocese over a congress 
of peace. When revelation is discredited, or its decision 
questioned,reason is summoned as the arbiter, and reason 
has been appealed to by the friends of war. To its deli- 
berate verdict we shall cheerfully yield. If reason is not 
for us, revelation is against us [hear, bear]. War is 
by its friends, deemed a condition of man in his state of 
trial. It has, they allege, been part of the Diviae go- 
vernment for six thousand years, and it will, therefore, 
continue tillthat government has ceased. It is, conse- 
quently, as they argue, wholly Utopian to attempt to 
subvert what is a law of Providence, and what seems 
part and parcel of our fallen nature. If the combative- 
ness of man, as evinced in his history, is thus a neces- 
sary condition of his humanity, and is for ever to have 
its issue in war, his superstition, his credulity, his igno- 
rance, his lust for power, must also be perpetuated in the 
institutions to which they have given birth. Where, 
then, are the orgies, the saturnalia of ancient times, the 
gods who were invoked, and the temples where they were 
worshipped? Like war, they were the condition of an 
infant race, and have disappeared in the blaze of advanc- 
ing civilization [hear, hear]. The game of credulity, the 
condition of early science, and the sphere of the 

agician, the conjuror, and the alchemist, has, like that 
of superstition, been played, and the truths which once 
administered to imposture have become the sources of 
wealth and the means of happiness. The game of igno- 
rance, also, has been played, and the schoolmaster has 
buckled on his armour to replace it with knowledge and 
virtue [cheers]. The game of slavery, too, has nearly 
been played—that monstrous condition of humanity 
which statesmen still living hold to be inseparable from 
social life, and which men, still called Christians, defend 
from Scriptures. The game of — game of 
personal war, in which false honour an morbid feeling 
make their appeal to arms, and which was not only 
defended but practised by Christians—has likewise been 
played; and even the soldier, who was supposed to have 
a prescriptive title to its use, has willingly surrendered 
his right of homicide and manslaughter (hear, hear]. 
revolution and of despotism which is now 


The game o ' 
— before our eyes will, in its turn, be pla — — 


with it the game of war will terminate. Is it 
then, to attempt to put an end to war ?. If personal and 
local feuds have been made amenable to law—if the 
border wars of once hostile kingdoms have been 


abolished by their union—if nations have successfully 
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——— 


combined to maintain the balance of European power 
by their armies—if, in our own day, an alliance called 
holy has been organized to put down revolution in in- 
dividual states, and mai the principle of order— 
why may not the same great powers again combine to 
enforce peace as well as order, and to chastise the first 
audacious nation that ventures to disturb the tranquillity 
of Europe? (cheers.] The principle of this Congress 


to settle national disputes by arbitration, has, to a cer- 
tain extent, been powers, both 
monarchical and r can; and it is surely neither 
chimerical nor : 


among the ver 
Sait. 17 


adopted it. 

their 22 21 tri 1 be distant. The 
eause peace e, an making, rapid e 
The most distinguished men of all nations lending it 
their aid. The illustrious Humboldt, 
republic of letters, whom I am proud to 
has addressed to the Congress of Frankfort 
sympathy and adhesion. He tells us that 
is a step in the life of nations, and that, the 
tection of a eu power, it will at length find its con- 
e recalls to us the noble expression of a 
humanity is 


summation. 
statesman long de 
becoming more 
proclaiming its animating ** 
names sanction our cause, French statesmen, 
and many of the most distinguished members of the 
Institute, have joined our allianee. The Catholic and 
the Protestant clergy of Paris are animated in the 
sacred cause, and the most iHustrious of its poets have 
brought to us the tribute of their genius. Since 
I entered this assembly I have received from France an 
olive branch, the symbol of peace, with a request that I 
should wear it on this oceasion {cheers}. It has lost, 
unfortunately, its hable verdure—an indication, I 
trust, of its peren existence. The philosophers and 
divines of Germany, too, have given us their sympathy 
that thinks is 


d support; and in America, 
fend of universel pence. 


and in the permanence of its tions. 
of the nation’s wealth, whether it is invested in trade or 
in land, have a peculiar interest in the question of peace 
Least hear]. pon them war makes its first and its 
eaviest demand; and upon them, too, war, in its re- 
verses, makes its first appropriating inroad. In our 
insular A we have ever felt secure from foreign 
aggression; but when alarmists are raising the cry of 
insecurity on our shores, they proclaim the insecurity of 
property by their very arr ments to defend it. In 
the reign of peace, wealth will flow into new channels, 
and science will guide the plough in its fructifying path; 
and, having nothing to fear from foreign — or 
internal discontent, we shall sit under our vine and our 
fig-tree, to use the gifts and enjoy the life which Provi- 
dence has given—to discharge the duties which these 
blessings impose, and prepare for that higher life to 
which duty isch the safest passport [cheers]. 
But it is not merely to property that our principles 
will bring security and amelioration. With war will 
cease its expenditure. National prosperity will follow 
national security. The arts of peace will flourish 
as the arts of war decay. The talent and skill which 
have been 77 — on the works and on the 
instruments of destruction will be directed into nobler 
channels. Science and the arts, in thus acquiring 
new intellectual strength, will make new conquests 
over matter, and give new powers to mind. The 
minister, who now refuses to science its inalienable 
right, end grudges en the crumbs which fall from 
the niggardly board, will then open the nation’s purse to 
advauce the nation’s glory; and the decorations which 
now justly shine on the breast of the warrior, and those 
which hide themselves for shame under the drapery of the 
arty adherent, will fall to the lot of the sage who en- 
ightens, and that of the patriot who serves, his country. 
Science will no longer bend a suppliant at the foot of 
wer, and the intriguer will no longer dare to approach 
2 Education, too, will then dispense its blessings 
through a wider range, and ion, within its own 
hallowed sphere, will pursue its labours of love and 
truth, in imitation of its blessed Master [cheers]. If we 
bavenot yet reached this epoch of peace and happiness, 
we are doubtless * nearing it; and among the 
surest harbingers of its approach is the Exhibition of 
the World’s Industry, and the reunion of the world’s 
genius, which now adora and honour our metropolis. As 
t 


one of its daily visitors since it was opened by our beloved 
Queen, I may be permitted to call your especial attention 
to it as the first 


* of Peace that modern hands have 
reared [cheers]. You have, doubtless, all seen its 
maguificent exterior and its internal splendour—its lofty 
transept raising its glittering roof to the skies — its 
lengthy nave vanishing in distance and misty perspec- 
tive—its countless avenues and aisles—its iron corridors 
—its crystal labyrinths. On the outline of its walls, 
and from its balconies within, wave the banners of 
nations—those bloody symbols of war under which our 
fathers, and even our brothers, have fought and bled. 
The are now the symbuls of peace. Woven and reared 
by the hands of Industry, they bang in unruffled unity, 

ptorn by violence and unstained with blood, the em- 

lems, indeed, of strife, but of that noble strife in which 
nations shall contend for victory in the fields of science, 
in the schemes of philanthropy, and in the acts of life 


l The trophies of such conquests, and the 
iumphs of such acts are dieplayed wi Who can 
—— them without thoughts that breathe, and 


words that burn? There are the materials gathered 
from the surface, or torn from the bowels of our planet, 
the products of primeval creation, or annual growth, the 
gift of God to man,—the elements of civilization from 
which his genius is to elaborate these combinations of 
cience and of art, which administer to the comforts of 
ife and the grandeur of nations, There are the instru. 
ments to grasp with the eye the infinitely great, to 
measure space and time—to charm, to cure, and to kill. 
There are mechanisms which have made man a tyrant 
Over matter, cutting and twisting and tearing and mould- 
ing its hardest as well as its tenderest elements, which 
break and pulverize the dust of the earth; which lift up 
its heaviest and most solid strata; which span its rivers 
aud iu valleys; which light up our rugged shores; 
which transport the riches of our commerce across the 
deep; and which hurry us as on wings of iron, beating 
the eagle in its flight, and mimicking the —— in 
its speed. Yonder are the fabrics which the 
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peasant and the prince, which deck the eottage and 
glitter in the palace—the jewels which hang on the 
neck of beauty, and which play a part in the A of 
kings—the cup of clay which the husbandman dif into 
the crystal well, and the goblet of silver and of gold 
from which the more favoured of our race quaff the nectar 
of the gods [cheers]. And, finally, as if to chide the 
vanity of the riches that perish, and chasten the extra- 
vaganoe that lives but for the present, we see commingled 
with the baubles of wealth and luxury, with what the 
moth and the rust corrupt, those divine models which 
record in marble or in bronze the deeds of heroism that 
time has the glorious names which the past has 
transmitted to the future, the forms divine of the sage 
that has instructed, and the patriot that has saved his 
country. Amid these proud efforts of living genius, 
these liant fabrics, t wondrous mechanisms, we 
meet the sage, the artist of every clime and of every 
faith, studying the productions of each other’s country, 
ad each other’s genius, and learning the lessons 
of love and charity which a community of race and of 
destiny cannot fail to teach. The grand truth, indeed, 
which this lesson involves, is recorded in bronze on the 

rize medal by which the genius of the exhibitors is to 
be rewarded. Round the head of Prince Albert, to 
whose talent and moral courage we owe the Exposition 
of 1851, and addressed to us in his name, is the noble 
sentiment— Dissociata in locis concordi Pace ligavi. 
What space has separated I have united in harmonious 
peace“ (hear, hear]. This is to be our motto, and to 
realize it is to be our work. It will, indeed, be the 
noblest result of the Prince’s labours, if they shall effect 
among nations what they have alread 
dividuals, the removal of jealousies that are te 
and the establishment of friendships that are enduring. 
The annual meetings of the scientific men of all nations 
have already taught us that personal communication and 
the interchange of social kindness revive our better 
feelings, and soften the asperities of rival and conflict- 
ing interests. Nations are composed of individuals,and 
that kindness and humility which adorn the single heart, 
cannot be real if they in the united sentiment 
of nations. We cannot readily believe that nations 


rary, 


.| which have embraced each other iu social intercourse 
holders | and in the in will 


of professional knowledge, 
recognise any other object of rivalry and ambition than 
a superiority in the arts of peace. It is r that 
men that have admired each other’s genius 

united in giving 
will ever again concur id referring questions of national 
honour to the abitrement of the sword. If in the ma- 
terial works the most repulsive elements may be perma. 
nently compressed within their sphere of mutual attrac- 
tion; if, in the world of instinct, natures the most fero- 
cious may be softened and even tamed when driven into 
a common retreat by their deadliest foe—may we not 
expect in the world of reason and of faith, that men 
severed by national and personal enmities—who hare 
been toiling under the same impulse and acting for the 
same end—who are standing in the porch of the same 
Hall of Judgment, and panting for the same eternal 
home—may we not expect that such men will never again 
consent to brandish the deadly cutlass or throw the 
hostile spear? May we not regard it as certain that they 
will concur with us in exerting themselves to the utmost 
in eff the entire abolition of war? (Sir D. Brewster 
resumed his seat amidst loud applause. } 

The Sxorerany then read the rules by which 
the discussions of the meting were to be go- 
verned, amongst which it was ordered, that none 
but members of the Congress should address the 
assembly, and that no speaker should occupy the 
attention of the meeting for more than twenty 
minutes at atime. And it was particularly urged 
that speakers should avoid, as much as possible, in 
their addresses, any direct allusion to the political 
events of the day. 


Two addresses to the Congress—one from the 
mayor, aldermen, aud burgesses of the borough of 
Sheffield, and the other from Dunfermline, signed 
by the provost on behalf of the corporate body, 
declaring their entire approbation of the funda- 
mental principles of the 1 were then read; 
as were also letters from Count Pierre Dionysie 
Dumellie, member of the Chamber of Deputies of 
Turin, and from Mr. Thomas Carlyle, wishing all 
good speed to the exertions of the Congress, and 
expressing regret at being unable to attend in 
person. The following is a copy of Mr, Carlyle’s 


letter :— 
Chelsea, 18th July, 1851. 


81n,—TI fear I shall not be able to attend any of your meetings ; 
but certainly 1 can at once avow, if, indeed, such avowal on the 
part of any sound-mind: d man be not a superfluous one, that I 
altogether approve y our object, heartily wish it entire success, and 
even hold myself bound to do, by all opportunities that are open 
to me, whatever | can towards fur #arding thesame. How other- 
wise? “If it be possible, as much as in you lies, study to live 
at peace with all men ;” this, sure enough, is the perpetual 
law for every man, both in bis individual and bis sovial capacity; 
nor in any capacity or character whatsoever is he permitted to 
neglect this law, but must follow it, and do what he can to see it 
followed. Clearly, beyond question, whatsoever be our theories 
about human nature, aud its capabilities and outlooks, the lew 
war and cul of throats we have among us, it will be the 
better for usall! One rejoices much to see that immeasurable 
tendencies of this time are already pointing towards the result 
you aim at; that, to all appearance, as men no longer weur 
swords in the streets, so neither, by and by, will nations; that, 
among nations, the sanguivary uliéma ratio will, at it has 
done among individuals, become rarer and rarer; and the tra- 
gedy of fighting, if it can never altogetherdisappear, will reduce 
tself more and more strictly to a minimum io our affairs. 
Towards this result, as I said, — men are at all times bound to 
00-operate ; R consciously or unconsciously, ever 
well-behaved person in this world may be said to be dutty — 
hourly co-operating towards it—especially in these times of 
banking, railwaying, printing, and penny-posting; wien 
man’s traffickings and Jabourings, aud whatever industry he 
bonestly and not disbonestly ollowe, do all very directly tenu, 
whether he knows it or not, towards this good object among 


1 will say farther, what appears very evident to me, that if 
any body of citizens, from out, or especially from various 
countries, see good to meet together, and art culate, reiterate 
these or the like considerations, and strive to make them known 
and familiar,—the world in geveral, so soon as it can sum up 
the account, may rather boli itself indebted to them for so 
doing. They are in the happy case of giving some little fur- 
therance to their cause by such meeting, and (woat is some- 
want peculiar) of not retarding it thereby on any side at all. 
if they be accused of doing little good, th: y can answer con- 
fidently that the litule thr y do is quite unalloyed, that they 
do no evil whatever. 


be, is to themsesives only; the good of it goes to 


The ri of their enterprise, if evil there 
wholly to the 


done among in- the 


have 
a just judgment on mere inventions, 


Rey. J. A.J Bi moved the 
— 4Mzs, of Birmingham, 
it is the special and solemn duty of all 


ministers of reli- 
gion, tors of cond of th blic 
yt gy =~ ne ‘prio. 
25 — — 
jealouales, which have heen so often the cause of disastrous 


The speaker said, he rejoiced that Sir D. Brewster 
had associated a name dear to science with a cause 
dear to religion, and that hg brought to its support 
not merely talents which they all admired, but 
virtues also, which they much wished to imitate. 
It might be thought y some that he (Sir D. 
Brewster) would more in his omg presiding 
over the commissioners of that noble Exhibitio 
that t school of industry which he had so w 
described, but as he (Mr. James) thought, Sir D. 
Brewster was called by Providence to preside over 
this, a still greater Exhibition [cheers]. As regarded 
resolution w he had to advocate, he rejoiced 
that amongst the means by which its 1 
were to be spread, the pulpit sustained the first 
place. It was not for to magnify the impar- 
tance of the pulpit, but all would admit the power 
of elocution eloquence over the soul—all would 


admit that men did more generally feel, if not 
under the power of public spe in pt 


The 
minister to hundreds; and had — 
duty, he believed this woul 
been needed [loud cheers]. Had the teachers of 
Christianity done their 4! in publishing our 
Saviour’s sublime doctrines in his own peace-making 
2 war would have existed only as a foul blot on 

e face of Christendom ; and hence the vast impor- 
tance of making the pulpit the channel of advancin 
their t object [cheers]. To see the warriors 
coat thrown over the minister's gown, as had been 
the case, and Christianity in the person of 
its advocates to bless the blood-stained banners of 
war, was to him one of the most affecting spectacles 
in the world [hear]. It was aot Christianity which 
sanctioned it—she stood weeping * at the sight, 
Where could be found any sanction in the Bible for 
these proceedings? Not in the Old Testament— 
not in the Prophets—not in the natal song which 
ushered Christianity into the world—not in the 
te of its great Founder or of his Apostles. 
No! war was hostile to the spirit as well as to the 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity [hear, hear]; 
and the conduct of the ministers of religion in 
ages had grievously aliengted thousands from that 
gospel which they professed to promulgate [cheers], 

ight be told that all their efforts would be 
vain—t when there were 4,000,000 of soldier 
under arms in Europe there was but little prospect 
of governments laying aside hostilities and appealin 
in their disputes, to arbitration—that et any moment 
an accident might kindle a blaze that should spre 
through them all. It might beso. But many a thun- 
derstorm had issued in a beautiful morning. Let the 
thunders of war roll, the day was breaking—there 
were streaks upon the east—the dawn was arrived 
—and here in this Congress he saw it (hear, hear]. 
He appealed, then, to the Christian ministers around 
him; the pulpit, if properly employed, could destroy 
slavery in America, intemperance in England, and 
war all over the world, Would they, then, give 
their advocacy to this cause? N this influence 
to spread it through the world? He could almost 
ask the ministers of religion to riee up and pledge 
themselves to this great work. [A large number of 
ministers here rose, amid a burst of cheering from 
all parts of the yery crowded assembly]. He thanked 
them, and felt sure that in his appeal to them he 
should not be mistaken. He relied on the pulpit; 
let them go on, and they would behold that day so 
beautifully described by the Chariman, when nations 
should bring their spears and swords to the anvil 
of revelation, and should learn war no more [loud 
applause}. 

The Rey. W. Brock, of Bloomsbury Chapel, was 
called upon to second the resolution. He thought 
that if they were but gathering in the Crystal Palace 
itself, they would want nothing to the completeness 


and a iateness of their assembly [hear, heer], 
and i there they had not the President whom they 


day Pemphlets spoke of Exeter Hall with a liule 
rail 
any 


strate that the 
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the igacy of the barrack-system, the agonies lame English,” he moved the second resolution, | will of a few leading wand te 0 
wrong might be removed by the force ) public That as an ap to the sword can settle no on any European confederation still, no 
opinion me years ago there seemed as little pos- prissiple of equity and it is the duty of Goverments to incomplete 
sibility of the corn-laws repealed as of getting er to the — 74 — — 1 
War 5 et the corn · la vs were gone, neyer to at gma them as cannot de other amica- — —— 17 wi 
return [hear, hear, and — Slavery had been | He said :— however, to rely ae on the 
Gentlemen, —I second the resolution because I con- | e. We all know what 


and so fulfil the law of Christ ay In 
he read 1 , the 
peace would not come by factious opposition, 


The Rev. Dr. Asprwaxt, of Liverpool, a 
man of the Established Church, s 
motion, isi 1 cause of 22 
cause of heaven, and ging upon acrip 
— to ene! it as such. He —— 
reading, with mu appropriate emphasis 
earnestness, a short on The 1 the 
Peace rhich he had written and pub- 
lished in a newspaper, and which was received 
with much applause by the audience. 

The Rev. Atuanasize Cocqveret, jun., son of the 
celebrated Pastor Cocquerel, of the Protestant 


Church, Paris, came forward, amidst loud applanse, pions 


to support the resolution. His introduction 
Richard, as a natural enemy,“ 
and laughter. Monsieur Cocquerel addressed the 
meeting in French, with fluency and eloquence. 
He said: It would be almost superfluous to 
in another language, those arguments which had 
been so e by the gentlemen who had 
ken in English; and yet he had little to add. 
e felt it his duty, however, to offer a few remarks, 
with a view to meet certain objections which had 
been made to this movement in his own country. 
M. Cocquerel proceeded to describe, in most eloquent 
language, the object of the Congress, as one which | 
ought to occupy the attention of all the nations of 
the earth. The advocates of the principle of war 
talked of the “ glory“ which attended it; but, in his 
opinion, that species of glory which sprung from the 
field of battle was cursed and anti-Christian. The 
grand Exhibition in Hyde Park, to which all nations 
were invited in the true spirit of peace, was the 
ro · ult of the people's industry—and this was a glory | 
which was far superior to glories which arose from 
battles and conquests, In allusion to the sarcasm | 
with which the cause had been attacked, the hon. 
gentleman remarked, that it only proved how suc- 
cessful their labours had been ; and he would remind 
his friends, that if they searched the pages of history 
they would find, that in all great agitations for 
reform, the promoters of those agitations had been 
saluted with derision. For his own part, he cared 
not for this derision, and he would persevere in ad- 
vocating this cause with all his heart, and all the 
energy of his faith [cheers]. 


Don Mariano Cusr1 Souer, Professor of Mental 
Philosophy (a Spaniard), followed. He observed 
that, although he had not spoken English for ten 

ears, he would endeayour to address the meeting 
in that language. Their cause was not the cause of 
a man, nor the cause of a sect, or nation, or party, 
or country, but the cause of humanity . | 


M. Juks Devsruck, directeur de la Revue d’ Ed. 
cation Nouvelle de Paris, supported the resolution, 
in a speech noticed below. 


Mr. Conpen begged permission of the President 
to interpose for a few moments [great cheering, 
renewed again and again]. There might be many 
ladies present, mothers of families—of children who 
were still young—and upon whose tender minds 
there was still abundant time to make an impres- 
sion that would be permanent. And those ladies 
might not perfectly understand what their respected, 
valued, and able friend had just beensaying. Now, 
inasmuch as that gentleman, who was the conductor 
of a journal of education, had given a great deal of 
attention to the subject, he (Mr. Cobden) should be 
sorry that his excellent recommendations should be 
lost. His respected friend had s n about the 
necessity that existed for care in the choice of toys 
that were placed in the hands of children. He had 
spoken against the custom of giving to children 
those kind of playthings which should tend to 
familiarize them with feelings and habits of war 
{hear]—of a custom which he (Mr. Cobden) knew 
to be very prevalent in France, and to be certainly 
not unknown in this country, of giving to children, 
for instance, figures of soldiers for playthings, and 
teaching them to set up the red coats against the 
blue coats. And those little things of tin or lead 
were made to march against one another with mimic 
swords and muskets ; and thus the children were 
early taught to rejoice, if they were English chil- 
dren, when the red coats overthrew the blue coats ; 
and if they were French, when the blue coats over- 
threw the red coats; and he, therefore, recom- 
mended mothers to be careful not to allow their 
children to be accustomed to these mimic scenes of 
war [cheers]. 


The resolution was then put by the Chairman, and 
carried unanimously. 


M. Visscuezrs, of Brussels, was introduced by Mr. 
Richard, as one of the most earnest and indefatigable 
advocates which the Peace cause could boast ol, and 
was cordially received by the meeting. After apo- 
logizing for attempting to address them in very 


“aes | ries 
but 


mee K. | middle 


sider arbitration as the rational and practical means, as of 


the omly rational and complete means, of settling the 

ces 0 arise between nations. Every body 
acknowledges the evils of war, its inequity as a mode of 
determining justice, its deplor consequences for the 
life, fortune, and security of citizens. It has produced 
vy burthens which make the present generation 


pay for the errors, follies, and crimes of their prede- 
cessors. But some think there is no remedy for the evils 
of the present state of things, and others recommend 


remedies which are either inefficacious or unacceptable 
hear, hear]. Am that class of remedies I would 
mention a proposal 


: 


philosopher of Ko rg, in his “ Project of Per- 
22 eace.” This wo innkeeper had taken for 
is sign, “ Eternal Peace ;” but, under those words, he 


had painted a churchyard aughter). Others have said, 

with Franklin, that, considering the uncertainty of the 

chances of war, it would be srdhechie, in order to avoid 

ita calamities, to take the dice, and run the hazard of 

the throw (hear, hear]. Others have gone so far as to 
combat bet 


opose to renew the ween the 
the Caratii, and to have recourse 


roduetion, by Mr. | Chiefs < 


hot irons out of the fire with 
An advantage which war offers, and ce 
does not present (but the th tis shocking to huma- 
nity), is that, after both sides have let loose passions, 
hatreds, and fury, the victor secures his triumph, if not 


| by the total destruction of his foes, at least by their 


tial destruction and by their moral and physical ex- 
austion | hear, hear]. ar, indeed, is beliewad to offer 
this — e * but it 712 hatreds eternal, and 
provokes reprisals: peace alone brings with it relief for 
sufferings, balm for wounds, and 12 of injuries. 
For the want of an amicable understanding, arbitration, 
therefore, remains as a logical means of settling disputes 
by securing right and justice [cheers]. Is this means 
practicable? ay we hope to see it adopted by the 
public law, I shall not say of Europe, but of the whole 
world? If we refer to the primitive state of man, we 
observe everywhere misery and isolation, and neighbours 
in a state of permanent mistrust, and often hostility. 
Let us pass rapidly over historical periods. Let us not 
dwell on the private feuds of the middle ages, when castle 
against castle, town against town, village against village, 
every one was at war. Fora long time the great vassals 
had kept this privilege to themselves: it at length dis- 
appeared before the extension of the central power. The 
heads of states alone have preserved this right. Neverthe- 
less, private confederacies, sometimes comprising exten- 
sive states, have been formed—to say nothing of the 
leagues of antiquity and of the middle ages: look at 
the Germanic Confederation and the Swiss Union, which 
subsist to the present day. The United States of North 
America afford us another example. So well have these 
confederacies understood that war is a source of ruin for 
nations that they have formally forbidden it in the states 
forming their union, either between those states them- 
selves, or with foreign states, without the consent of the 
Supreme Diet [hear, hear]. I hold in my hand a copy 
of the enactments which have limited the right of war 
in these different confederacies and substituted arbitra- 
tion. Let the Americans, the Germans, and the Swiss 
here present, bear witness to what Ii say. Do not these 
enactments exist ? for the United States, in the act of 
federation and perpetual peace of 1788; for the Ger- 
manic confederation, in the act of the 8th of June, 
1815; for Switserland, in the federal compact of 1816, 
confirmed in 1830? Vattel, who wrote more than a 
century ago, and whose authority is beyond suspicion, 
informs us that this custom of the Swiss of introducing 
in the treaties between the cantons, or with the neigh- 
bouring states, stipulations relative to arbitration, in 
case of differences which could not be brought to an 
amicable adjustment, had contributed to render their 
country flourishing, and to give it the security which it 
so long enjoyed hear, 2 Thus, not only the process 
of unity which has been carried out in large states, but 
even the feeling of common welfare in states belonging 
to the same family and united together, has succeeded in 
making the dominion of war less extensive. How manycon- 
have we seen assembled since 1815! The interests 

of nations are now treated in cabinets, and no longer on 
battle-fields; intelligence has superseded the sword. 
The public law of Europe is entirely established on a 
legal foundation, and sanctions the admission of new 
states into the great political family. It was thus that 
arbitration, b compelling the Belg and the Dutch 
to lay down their arms in 1830, constituted the new king- 
dom of Belgium. The country to which I belong, gen- 
tlemen, does not form a part of any confederation; yet 
all the great powers, with one consent, have agreed in 
forbidding it the right of making war, and decided that, 
in case ol differences arising with other nations, Bel- 
gium should have recourse to arbitration. Belgium has 
submitted to this decision, because she feels that she 
forms a part of the European federation; her position is 
not an exception, itis what oughtto be the rule. We 
referred just now to the starting point of mankind : 
misery, isolation, and war. Without reviewing the 
intermediate stages which have brought humanity to the 
pitch of civilization which it bas now reached, we may ob- 
serve that wealth, the charm and security of relations, and 
peace are the results of that civilization, that is to say, of 
the exertions and intelligence of man hear, hear]. Why 
should this action of the collective intelligence of man- 
kind stop? If treaties have established the Euro- 
pean equilibrium, the present organization of the states 
of Europe; if they have fixed the main points of 
international public law, and, when they could not per- 
vent war, have, at all events, regulated and dir Us 
exercise, why should the same public law add new 
enactments to those already existing? [hear, hear.] Lhe 


impossible. | in 


peace eternal friendship exchanged 
I 
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and recent in 9 one 
think Pope spoke of when he said 
vented 
To speed the intercourse 


soul 
And waft a thought from I to 


and 
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imagined for mankind. After exha 
the list of all the reforms, all — uaa 
woes 
which 
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their definitive a 
Rae 
of God must find delight, because it is the 
his commandments, the summary of his 
application of the doctrines of the 
than the Crystal Palace, erected to 
material world, will be that altar of 
men will all come to lay down their 
their errors and their wars! (cheers. 
civilization tends to suppress war, b ( 
sufficient. We must basten the natural course of things. 
We will act thus in accordance with the views of Provi- 


dence: we shall be, to use Bacon's ex on, “ its 
ministers, its interpreters” (hear, hear]. Let us not 
remain satisfied with lamenting over evils 


encompass us—over the deeds of injustice com 
around us. But should any king, or people, display 
acts of oppression and conquest, we will point our Goger 
at the culprit, as did the “an of old, and gay, Thoy 
hast sinned!" [cbeers.] t year, gentlemen, they 
came to us, when we were at Frankfort, to offer us to 


be arbitrators in the Schleswig- Holstein question. A 
few weeks ago the Prussian Government, by authority, 
suppressed the Peace Society established at K ‘ 


Thus, days of triumph and days of reverse are in store 
for us. But we will remember the maxim, “ No eross, 
no crown” (hear, hear]. We have for our judges, 
only our contemporaries, but posterity. Let our . 
efforts be directed to the destruction of the barbarism 
that yet remains in the world! (cheers. } 
Rev. Dr. Becxwiru, Secretary uf she 
Peace Society, seconded the resolution. They 
listened to eloquent dissertations upon war, but the 
great question was, could they get rid of it? Now, 
he believed he saw a little daylight in this point, 
and could report favourably on the matter. The 
Americans were men, and their efforts 
should be turned to the practical questions relating 
to the prevention of war. It was possible, he be- 
lieved, to prevent it, but it was not to be done by 
miracle, or extinguishing the lower passions of man- 
kind, for err would ever remain; not by 
putting an to all injustice or oppression, not by 
an end to international dispute, or by ignoring 
or by denouncing the professed aim of the war system. 
Now, could they not provide far better — 
1 yn gave 
them very panaces war, was by a system 
of  ignpastial national arbitration.”” He spurned 
the plea for the sword, and the shock of armies, as 
the criterion of right, as much as he should a 
to set wild beasts free. to decide 


should fight first, and 
Soonesed subetinsine Gor ps was by eiipuioand ecb 
5 or war was by - 
—＋ 08 abide by the decision of the 
referees chosen. He visited Washington some time 
back, as a deputation from the American Peace Con- 
gress, upon the question of substitutes for war. The 
point was submitted to the Senate. The Chairman 
romptly said, the object was good, and he liked it. 
measure, he observed, was the very thing they 
had been doing within their republic. So that, 4 
far from being objectionable, he would, it assur 
him, work well. The subject being br 
the Committee, the plan was 
by a resolution unanimously 
matters in dispute to arbitration. Ey 
tary of the War department coincided in the o 
with the proviso that other states and countries 
adopt — act upon the same principle. 


before 


— all 
Even the Secre- 
should 


In America, 
then, there was going on a complete and rapid change 


of opinion on this subject. Only by faith and 
prayer, and hard work, could they expect succens ; 
but with these they might expect it with the greatest 
confidence (cheese. 

The Rev. Joux bonxzr was received with heasty 
demonstrations of applause. He had been in the 
habit of attending public in that hall ever 


since its opening, but he had never been present at 


— — 
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one of such length in which the audience on the 
whole manifested such enduring patience. If war 
was wisdom, they must indeed be a wonderful gather- 
ing of fools [laughter and cheers]. But they were 
enthusiasts. Well, if this was enthusiasm, it was 
enthusiasm that lived for eternity. It seemed to live 
and enjoy equal health where, and there must 
be a vast amount of intellectual thinking on the 
rt of those who su such a movement. 
here was the man that maintained the justice and 
equity of war? If there be such a man, he would 
strongly advise him to go to the Great Exhibition 
and set himself up there as a curiosity [loud 
laughter]. Not only — men, but military men 
even would come and laugh at him for his absurdity 
laughter]. It was absurd to su that the com- 
ts of war could produce the decisions of justice. 
As well might you throw a quantity of materials 
into a field and send a troop of horse to drag them 
all together and call that glass-making. The results 
of war were evil, and evil only. The community 
suffered both morally and materially; they became 
involved in debt in order that a few might gain by 
it. And when these few expatiated on the unavoid- 
able necessity and glory of war, let them recollect 
the story of the old soldier who had lost an arm in 
military service and was reduced to beggary. When 
the recruiting sergeant came to the village in which 
he lived, and attempted to seduce the young by his 
splendid promises and glowing picture of the glory 
of war, he would lift up his stump and his beggar’s 
„and tell them, You will come to this at last 
[laughter]. So the sergeant found he could get no 
recruits there, and went away. What, then, is to be 
substituted for war? Why simply arbitration. They 
did not mean by that to establish a permanent 
from which there should be no appeal; 
but whi n differences arose between nations, let them 
mutually agree upon arbitra who when their 
work was done could dissolve. Was there oe 
unreasonable in such a course? The effect of arbi- 
tration would be to bind society together in the 
bonds of brotherhood. Arbitration belon to all 
the courts of the civilized land. But it is said we 
are not prepared for such an extreme step yet. Well, 
then, let them agitate for it. If our legislators will 
not grant it, let us continue to press it upon them. 
Ply them with petitions — deluge the House of 
Commons with petitions [cheers]. Our Foreign 
Secretary is our servant. t us give him no rest 
until we make him uncomfortable, and then he will 
bestir himself. He regarded the present assembly 
as a living illustration of the practicability of uni- 
versal peace, and he felt that the vast number of 
persons who had visited this country to witness the 
peaceful rivalry of nations in the palace of glass, 
afforded abundant ground for saying that the pro- 
grees of the world might be best promoted by an 
union of science and commerce in the cause of peace 
— r The peace of the world will be in future 
ept not by your Wellingtons, but by your 
Brewsters {cheers}. 
The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously, with which the sitting closed. 


THE SECOND DAY. 


The Congress resumed ite sittings un Wednesday 
murulng, at 11 o'clock, and notwithstanding the un- 


propitious state of the weather, the attendance was 
quite as numerous as on the preceding day—the Hall 
being quite full. The following members of Parlia- 
ment were present :—Sir E. N. Buxton, Mr. Bass, 
Mr. George Sandars, Mr. Jacob Bell, Mr. Brotherton, 
Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Bright, Mr. Macgregor, Mr. 
Cobden, and Mr. Ewart. 


Sir David Brewster having taken the chair, Mr. 
Ricuarp read letters from several distinguished 
foreigners, amongst whom were M. Barthelemy St. 
H » member of the National Institute, represen- 
tative of the people, and formerly ambassador to 
En d; M. ot, representative of the people, 
and son of the celebrated Carnot who organized N a- 

leon’s armies ; M. Victor de Tracy, former! 

inister of Marine in the administration of M. 
Odilon Barrot; Dr. Bodenstedt, and General Su- 
bervie, one of the oldest generals in Franc, all 
giving in their adhesion toethe principles of the 

gress, wishing success to its efforts, and express- 
ing deep regret at being unable o be present in 
person. The letter from the latter stated that the 
writer had always considered war to be a most bar- 
barous institution, and contrary to the laws of hu- 
manity. He had assisted in many great battles, and 
had sometimes reproached Providence for not arrest- 
ing the hand which had caused the effusion of human 


blood, Certain phlets upon the — — by a 
gentleman resi 4 at Verviers, in Belgium, were 
then presented to the Congress, by M. Visschers. 


Mr. Ricuarp then read in English, and M. Gan- 
nn in French (as was the practice throughout the 
sittings), the third resolution, which was as fol- 
lows :— 


That the standing armaments with which the Governments of- 


Europe menace other, amid professions of mutual friend- 
sbip and confidence, being a prolific souree of social immorali'y, 
financial embarrassment, and national suffering, while they excite 
constant disquietude and irritation «mong the nations, this 
Congress would earoestly urge upon the Governments the im. 
perative necessity of entering upon a sysiem of international 
disarmament. 

Mr. Conpen, on coming forward to move the 
adoption of the resolution, was received with several 
rounds of applause by the whole meeting, on the 
subsidence of which he said, that having been, for 
the last two mornings, occupied until two o'clock, 
and kept out of his bed until that unseasonable 
hour, listening to debates in another assembly, and 
joining in divisions that he feared would lead to 
very small results, it must be admitted that he had 


made thereby a v r preparation for doing 
justice to — G topics that had been just 
placed in his hand, or for making himself heard in 
that most extensive and influential audience. But, 
happily, the theme upon which he had to address 
them was one that did not require the stimulus of 
— He should rather have to congratulate the 
m g that they had passed out of the first stage of 
their agitation, and that they no longer required to 
have their attention aroused and captivated by 
stirring language [hear, hear]. The very appoint- 
ment of their Chairman must be considered as a step 
in advance in the progress of their agitation. For 


| his habits of simple examination, of careful balance, 


and of rigorous deduction, as applicable to the 
scientific pursuits in which he was engaged, led him 
ever to apply the intellectual test, and to avoid all 


those passionate appeals which might lead them | pa 


into the regions of the impracticable, however much 
they might charm them by their grandeur or their 
novelty. A proof of the wisdom of their choice had 
been 4 iven by the fact that the speeches which 
had followed his inaugural address had appealed 
more to their reason and their yn peer than had 
almost ever been the case in such an assembly. He 
was glad that they were taking this direction, and 
assuming such atone in dealing with the question 
before them. It was nothing new to declaim against 
the horrors of war. For upwards of 2,000 years 
there was scarcely a poet of eminence who had not 
told the world something about the horrors of war. 
There was scarcely a great writer who had not 
lamented over and described them. In speaking 
about the horrors of war they were but following an 
old example ; but the question—the practical ques- 
tion—that had always been put to them was, How 


do you propose to get rid of war?” and the prac- 
object which they had in view was to answer 
that question [hear, hear]. Every one admitted 


the desirableness of putting an end to war. E 
one said that it would promote the happiness an 
prosperity of the people, and advance the cause of 
religion. Well, then, that being so generally ad- 
mitted, they had next to consider how had evil ever 
been done away with? Was it not by propagandism ? 
Was it not by individual men going forth—by men 
who were thoroughly convinced themselves, and 
who were in earnest, going forth singly, and arguing 
with and convincing others, who, in turn, spread 
the truth further and wider, until it became gene- 
rally acknowledged? [hear, hear.] For, if men who 
had truth on their side were true to themselves and 
to their cause, it would triumph in spite of all oppo- 
sition. He strongly urged this individual exertion 
upon them. He had been dealing with this subject 
in another place, where he had had a better oppor- 
tunity than could be gained elsewhere of testing the 
progress of public opinion in this country, and he 
could assure them that in proportion as they—the 
people out of doors—had shown a disposition to in- 
terest themselves in the advance of peace principles 
and in the diminution of war armaments, in the 
same proportion did he find that an individual 
like himself had in Parliament a chance of a 
patient hearing — hear]. These remarks brought 
him to his resolution, which was not what could 
properly be called a peace resolution. In pro- 
posing it he was assuming that we were in a state 
of peace. But what he proposed was, that we 
should take steps to ensure the continuance of peace, 
and that, as a preliminary, we should not have war 
1 kept up in the midst of peace [hear, 
ear]. He maintained that, short of the actual suf- 
fering, of the loss of life and the devastation which 
took place upon the field of battle, every other social 
and economical evil that attended upon the state of 
war attended the keeping up of war srmaments. 
They had not the battle-fields running with blood, 
nor the destroyed cities, nor the trampled-down 
harvests, and that was all. For they had the heavy 
taxation. They had the demoralization of the bar- 
racks. They had the waste of the national resources 
occasioned by maintaining large bodies of men ina 
state of idleness. Andon what grounds were these 
armaments maintained in a time of peace? Why, 
forsooth, it was said to be because it was necessary 
to be prepared for war, in order to prevent war. 
That was the answer which had been embodied in a 
motto which they had found written over the gates 
of al town in Belgium. He trusted that their 
friend M. Visscher would have it removed [cheers, 
and laughter]. The motto was in Latin, but its 
meaning was, If you would preserve peace, you 
must be prepared for war.” And people seemed to 
have taken for granted the wisdom of the saying, 
and to have gone on in that belief, until they tound 
that it was easy to discover a pretence for going to 
war, when they were always so ready for it [hear, 
hear]. He had said some years ago, and he had 
been ridiculed for having said it, that he was not 
afraid of the countries on the continent of Europe 
going to war with one another; he had said it three 
years ago—he had said it two years ago, and he now 
repeated it. They had, indeed, seen commotions and 
wars upon the continent within that period, but they 
were internal commotions and —— not wars 
of countries with one another. They had seen, in- 
deed, the war in Hungary, where the sovereign of 
Austria had asked the sovereign of a neighbouring 
country to aid him in putting down his revolted 
subjects. 
great country upon another. In fact, they had seen 
nothing like the tendency to war which existed 
amongst the nations of Europe forty years ago (hear, 
hear]. But he should make this reservation—it was 
his belief that if they went on increasing their 
armaments, if they went on increasing the numbers 
of their armies from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000, and from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 of bayonets, and if they con- 
tinued to wring their subsistence from the indus- 


But they had seen no aggression of one | [ 


trious people, in order to maintain those masses of 
idle men, the nations might become indifferent at 
length whether those masses did or did not come 
into mortal conflict, They might become tired of 
the burden, and even willing to get rid of it by 
allowing those soldiers to slaughter one another 
hear, hear]. And he should not be surprised if the 
war party which existed in country, and those 
armies and their generals becoming anxious for war, 
should precipitate it. But if such a state of things 
should arise, it would be in consequence of the 
existence of those masses of armed men. It would not 
be because those mighty armies had acted as 
preventives to the recurrence of war [loud 
cheers]. He was nows ing in England, to an 
audience the majority o which were Englishmen, 
although there were there foreigners from every 
rt of the world. And he was sorry to say that, 
with all their boasts, England and English wealth 
had done more for war, and for the maintenance of 
an aggressive attitude, than any other country in the 
world [hear, hear]. And in saying that England 
had done so, he was only giving her credit for that 
ter amount of energy which she had ever shown 
yond all other nations in Europe with which he 
was acquainted—that energy which had enabled 
Englishmen to succeed in every enterprise, whether 
good or bad, in which they had ever embarked; an 
en which made them impatient even when they 
had altered their opinions upon a subject, if other 
le did not at once adopt their views. They had 

n talking in that hall the other day about the 
slave-trade, and they were quite impatient and 
intolerant with the rest of the world, because they 
had not all at once changed their opinions upon the 
subject. Why, twenty yeers ago England owned 
more slaves than any other country in Europe ; 
and 7 ears ago land had almost the mono- 
ly the slave-trade; and with regard to war 
land, which had not had an invasion that could 

be called such eight hundred years or ag had 
had a better opportunity than 1 r n the 
world of remaining at peace; yet she had not only 
spent more money upon war than any other nation, 
but she had heaped upon herself a greater debt than 
all other nations, not merely in paying the expenses 
of her own wars, but in paying other nations for 
cutting one another's throats (heer, hear]. And 
now Englishmen were hugging themselves as being 
something better than other men because they were 
favourable to peace. They believed that now at 
length England had come to her senses, and that 
she was pursuing a more pacific and less aggressive 
course than heretofore. Let them divest themselves 
of the national pride and self-complacency which 
had been so much spoken of by foreigners. He had 
seen too much of that feeling of late. He had 
seen within the last few months flattery heaped 
upon Englishmen—laid on with a trowel 4 laugh]. 
There was no greater danger to be apprehended to 
their character - no greater barrier to their improve- 
ment—than that they should listen complacently to 
that flattery of their nationality, which was but a 
vulgar mode of cajoling the people of any nation. 
Let them only consider how they exhibited their 
desire for peace. Did they present before the peo- 
ple of the world the least aggressive attitude 
amongst the nations? Not to begin with their 
standing armaments at home, what were their posi- 
tions on the face of the earth? Why, where was 
the nation that had ever occupied so many and such 
strategic positions on the surface of the globe? ape | 
had fortified strong places and garrisoned them all 
over the world, to such an extent that, if a war ever 
should come between them and any other strong 
maritime power, the first step necessary to be taken 
would be to blow up and abandon some of them. They 
had Gibraltar, Malta, and Corfu, inthe Mediterranean. 
Crossing the Isthmus of Suez, they had Aden, 
Then came the Mauritius, which was called the 
outwork of India, Returning, they had a military 
position at the Cape. Crossing the Atlantic west- 
ward, they had the powerful fortress of Halifax, 
ready to meet all comers. Going from the Con- 
tinent, they came to the island of Bermuda, where 
they were laying out enormous sums in fortifica- 
tions; and it was but the other day that he had 
heard an argument to induce Parliament to keep up 
the fortifications of Jamaica. He should also men- 
tion the fortifications of Quebec, which was called 
the Gibraltar of Canada. But he could not go on 
with the enumeration. He wished some military 
man—some one who was competent to the task— 
would sit down and calculate how many men would 
be required to garrison those places; for he believed 
the first step necessary in case of a war would be to 
find an army to defend them, and then to find 
another army to defend our own shores (hear, hear]. 
Now, all those fortifications might be necessary, if 
being prepared, as some people contended they 
ought to be, were necessary. But it could not be 
said that such preparations were n as 
matters of self-defence at home. He repeated that 
there never was in the history of the world « 
country that presented such an aggressive attitude 
as England did at the present moment; and if any 
man, or any set of men, thought that we could be 
otherwise than a — taxed people whilst such a 
system lasted, he could only say that they used a 
aystem of arithmetic which he did not understand 
hear, hear]. Well, then, such being their position, 
and such the attitude which they presented abroad, 
what was their position at home? Had they been 
second to any other country in the augmentation of 
their forces at home? He had been sitting for the 
last three sessions upon a committee of the House 
of Commons for the purpose of inquiring into the 
expenditure of the army, navy, and ordnance, and 
what had he ascertained? Why, that they had 
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ron FN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The Assembly has followed up its rejection of the 
revision project hs vote of censure on —— for 
their suspicious industry in tting petitions in 
its behalf. On Monday 8 6 M. Melun, the 
reporter of the committee of petitions, called atten- 
tion, in terms of strong disapprobation, to the [efforts 
that had evidently been made by functionaries in 
the 14 17 in uence of orders 
from the Minister of the Interior, and recommended 
that a number of these 1 — be ignored. After 
some violent attacks on M. Faucher, who refused 4 
satisfactory explanation, the Assembly voted, by a 
majority of 13—333 against 820—that, contrary to 
its duty, Government had excited citizens to petition 


The same night, the ministers tendered their resig- 
nation, which the President refused to t. That 
the vote was directed rather against the President 


than his ministers, seem to be evidenced by the cir- 
cumstance that, two days later, a vote of extra- 
ordinary ex in the office of the Interior was 
carried by 481 to 205. The same minister has 
introduced a bill authorizing a loan of 50,000,000 
francs for great public works in Paris. 

The Bona t committee has put out a mani- 
festo, urns fresh efforts during the next three 
months. e Fusionists have determined upon their 
candidates for a Committee of Permanence on the 
rising of the Assembly. The ublicans are still 
undecided between Cavignac and ot as a can- 
didate for the presidency ; the democratie represen- 
tatives of all shades being determined to exclude 
Ledru Rollin, 

M. Cabet, the founder of Icaria, has been ac- 


uitted by the Court to which he of the 
of swindling and embezzlement, and the sen- 
tence of the lower tribunal been revoked. 
ITALY. 


The Pope has returned to Rome to find he is not 
master there. The French commander has ordered 
the officers of the inquisition to give up their rooms 
to some of his troops; and his Holiness had been 
fain to find room for the expelled fathers in the 
Vatican, With French connivance, however, the 
strongest measures are taken by the ecclesiastico- 
civil power. More than a hundred individuals have 
been expelled from Rome, although established 
there for twenty or thirty years, because not actually 
natives of the city. The judges, moreover (on ac- 
count of the enormous quantity of cases they have 
to examine), are allowed to keep prisoners under 
arrest, on the paltriest pretexts, for three months, 
before commencing proceedings against them; and 
the police have invented a sort of interdict, by 
which “ suspects” are forbidden to leave their 
homes between sunset and sunrise, or to appear in 
* public place. 

he following story is told, at much greater length 
than we can give it, by the correspondents of the 
morning papers :— 

A fast“ young man died the other day at Pisa, dis- 
dainful of the good offices of the Church. He was told 
the devil cone claim him. He exacted a promise from 
a Corsican, his friend, that he would watch over his 
body until it was buried. The Corsican watched alone 
in the convent chapel. Ia the middle of the night came 
the devil, with hoofs, horns, tail, and a clanking chain. 
The Corsican asked him his business. The devil 

roaned and stretched out his claws. The Corsican in- 
ormed him that he must go, or he would speedily send 
bim below. The devil scornfully laughed; whereupon 
the Corsican drew a pistol, and shot the devil. The re- 
port of the pistol med the police, and a number of 
those guardians of the night having appeared, they saw, 
to their astonishment, the corpse lying in its proper 
lace, the Corsican sitting tranquilly by its side, and a 

leeding mass covered with red and black, with a 
tremendous pair of horns and the well-known tail. 
Poor devil! he turned out to be the bellman”’ of the 
convent, The Corsican was tried, and acquitted, as he 
showed that in the Tuscan code there was no penalt 
attached to shooting the devil; and, as be persis 
in saying that when he fired he believed he had to 
deal with his Satanic Majesty, and no mortal repre- 


sentative. 
GERMANY, 
The Frankfort Diet has broken silence, and that 


contra the influenes of Lord Palmerston. In the 
sitting of the I7ch inst., Austrie brought forward a 


proposition to the effect that the admission of the 
non- German I of the Austrian empire into 
the German Confederation was an internal question, 
in which no fore power had the right to inter- 
fere, which was adopted either unanimously or by a 
large majority. 
he Prussian correspondent of the Daily News, 
keeps his eye upon the ecclesiastical police of that 
country. In a late communication, he says :— 
The ecclesiastical authorities here have been rather 
the observance of the Sabbath. 
i service, not bas the 


all business in the first hotels. On the last Sunda 
police entered the Hotel du Nord, and would not allow 
the dinner to be served at the usual hour. uests 
who were at table were obliged to rise, and the dinner 
was postponed till the afternoon service was over. This 
regulation has since been withdrawn. In Prussia the 
object id this matter is to imitate England. The fact 
is, the Prussian Government, as other foreign states 
cannot but be struck with the wonderful prosperity and 
internal order and tranquillity of England, and very 
rightly attributes this to moral causes; and 80 ney 
ible 


= 


enough traces it up to the religiousness of the 
Of this religiousness, however, the only theory ta 
seems to be the observance of the Sabbath; and the 
thought is, that, if this day were as well observed here 


Church has been Se by forcibly shutting 
up a pate 1—. . a little Society of Irvingites, who 
have been established here for somewhat more than a 


year. It was no doubt their that . 
voked the act of persecution they have suffered. The 
Baptists here, a nised in Protestant 
countries, the eccl tical authorities not shut up 
their places of worship, though they would willingly 
get rid of t if they could. 


The selection of Prince Christian of Clucksburg, 
as heir presumptive to the throne of Denmark, was 
solemnly ratified on the 19th inst. by all the mem- 
bers of the royal family. The Emperor of Russia 


has given his full and entire consent to this solution 
of long-pending question. 
INDIA, 


The semi-monthly overland mail has arrived with 


the Times correspondent will be read 


The suspension of the State allowance te the tem 
of J rnauth, and some cases which have been de- 


able is that 
thousands of native 


but they have hitherto been doing 
by the impossible severity of the mode of expiating loss 
of caste (wandering forty-eight years as an ascetic) 
hitherto insisted on. of orthodox 


ä Calcutta, for the 
was stated at the that there were 


conyerts at Caloutta, who would return to 
creed as soon as the milder form of ce 
to. There is little doubt that it be so eventually. 
All things considered, the number of converts to 
Christianity made in Bengel and Western India is 
astonishingly small. In the Bombay Presidency there 
are (according to the almanack) about fifty missionaries 
of various denominations, yet a conversion is very 
seldom heard of. The island of Bombay itself contains 
an insulated native population of about 500,000, who 
are remarkably free from caste prejudices, and have 
lived under an English Government for nearly two cen- 
turies, yet there are not half a dozen native communi- 
cants to be found in — 8 This result is very dis. 
couraging when contrasted with the rapid, extended, and 
permanent success obtained by the Jesuit missionaries 
* 2 European power that preceded us in Western 
ndia. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, July 30, Two o'clock, 
PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL, 

In the House of Lords, last am, the Marquis of 
LaNnspowNe moved the third reading of this bill. 

The Earl of Apeapsew could not refrain from 
availing himself of the opportunity to protest against 
the passing of this ill-omened measure. It would 
be for others who would come alter to determine 
whether that protest were consistent with the prin- 
ciples of good faith and justice, and whether the 
apprehensions which he entertained were only vague 
and unmanly fears. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp, in a long and eloquent 
speech, explained the reasons which induced to 
support the measure. The bishops especially, to 
whom the spiritual education of the poor was in- 
trusted, were bound to protest against the eggres- 
sion of the Bishop of Rome—first, because it was a 
systematic intrusion of a rival Church; and, 
secondly, because it was an introduction of false 
and fallacious doctrine into the country. He 
warned the House that the bill, when must 
not become a dead letter, but that it must be rigor - 
ously enforced against that indefatigable enemy, 
whose energies for centuries past had been so un- 


Church. 

The Duke of Aud denied that the value of the 
bill consisted in the extent to which it was to be 
enforced, They had now established thet great 
principle of the law, and the Roman Catholics 
would not be able to found an argument upon their 
silence. 

The Earls of GLIAxOALL and Forrescug supported 
the measure, while Lord Nezzson, the Marquis of 
S.ico, and Lord Srvuaagt pz DIA, protested against 
~ Lord Gao said oe - go 4 

monasteries was real Papal agg , 
he should be to see the Government abandon 
this bill, which would lead to nothing, and boldly 
meet the actual danger. 

Earl Gaer, in reply to some remarks of the Bishop 
of Oxronp, explained the on of the an 
Catholic colonial . in anewer to the Duke 
of — that he was still a firm sup- 
The bill was then — #4 third time. 

After a discussion on an amendment proposed by 
Lord Mowteacie—by which the penalties evacted 
under the measure were to be avoided, if the Roman 
Catholic prelates in Ireland took the designation 
used in the Bequests Act—which was dene 
withdrawn, after some explanations from the Marquis 
of Landsowne, the bill was then read a third time 
and passed. : 

A protest of eleven clauses against the measure, 

signed le, Vaux, Lovat, Camoys, Mont- 


asin England, all the moral effects so much desired 
would follow, a arther, the evangelical 


eagle 
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Sligo), Rossie (Kinnaird), Fingall, Charle- 
— and P another of fourteen 


moat, 
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papers to the 25th ult. r — from | this 
t:— 


remittingly aimed at the destruction of the English | in 


| 
| 


clauses, subscribed by Gordon ( 


ding., was yesterday evening raised in the 


Hous of Commons by Mr. Herwoop, who moved 
the 


for 
an address to the Queen, that her would 
tres the preservation af ce gear aa the To 
next, witha view to ne to 
further public utility. He supported the motion by ar- 
ument most 1 weigh Ad ite opponents. — 
temen had no place of resort but Tattersall’s corner 
until the erection of the Crystal Palace, and it afforded 
wy approach to a ladies’ club. 
IBTHORP rose at once amidst 
oppose the motion, which he did in ~ 


y and distress 
experienced thie, Ask she 
the tradesmen of the provineial towns 
was lost—ibeir “we 2 a the 
This was a fact, yA ee anf 
yh a by oy 

. . us 
the bad tected himself the oppartunity—it m 
fication—of entering it, for his opiatons 
regerd to the Ezetdi ton, end he believed 
deserting the duty which he owed to bis I. be 

„ 


— 2 8 the — 5 x 
been a great curse to the counuy : and be wavied to get 


rid of it, 
Mr. LanovcuERre e sed the Exhibition and its 
results. As one of the missioners, and a member 


of the Government, he would forbear to give any opinion 
upon it. E a vote of the House inter , 
Commissioners had no alternative but to over the 
building to Messrs. Fox and Henderson for destruction. 
They had also en to pay £120,090 fur the use of 
the edifice, and if it was retained beyond the Ist of Sep- 
tember £70,000 more as purchase-money; but, as had 
been stated, the builders were ready to contract for i's 
preservation, 


The CuanceLior of the Exourquer also forbore to 
give an opinion on the question, but Lord Sermovn 
— against the motion; Parliament, as well es the 

ommons, were pledged to the removal of the building. 
Sir R. I Notts believed the Exhibition had been o 
genuine Peace Congress, and would like to retain the 
building as a memento, but nothing lees than an act of 
Parliament would suffice to do o. Mr. Goucnuan ard 
Mr. BANKg&s also 5 the motion, Mr. Kwant, 
Mr. Macorecor, Colonel Tuompson, Mr. Waxtey, 
Mr. Vittiens, Mr. Cray, and Mr. Geacu, epuke 
strongly in support of the motion, Mr. Wakiey said he 
should not be surprised, in case ibe proposition for the 
destruction were seriously made, if the labovring men 
of the metropolis—believing that the building was in- 
tended to be a palace of industry, as well as a temple 
of peace and science—refused to lay violent hands 


upon it. 
The House then divided 


E 


For the motioo boese 73 
Against it eeerereeweeereerer ee eee eee eeee — 
The announcement of the numbers was received with 


loud cheers. 


Tus Cual Tavusts Bit was considered in 
committee of the House of Lords, The Duke of Cugve- 
LAND moved that the three royal hospitals of London, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Bartholomew's, and St. Thomas's, 
should be exempted from the operation of the bil. He 
was confident, irom the — — of the man 
body of these hospitals, that any ebuse was i ble. 
The Lornp CHANCELLOR opposed the motion, and u 
was negatived. 


Tus Case oy Mas. Hicks, lately evicted from ber 
lodge in Hyde Park, was raised in the lower House b 
Mr, Osponne. Lord SermMoug deolered that she di 
not hold any site in the on a royal gift; and that, 
, whe ames Dove on the ground of having fifteen 


) s model eo 
ks. Prince Albert bad built a cottage, but on 
informed that it was cootrary to usage, he pro- 
m to remove it in November. 


Tan Mernororiraw Seweus Commission Bit 
was considered in committee, afer a motion by Mr. 
Wak tery for its postponement, which gave rise to 
mutual explanations of Lord Euaisoro and 
B. Hr. Several divisions were taken, but all the 


clauses were agreed to. 


Tue Doty on Hors was agaio the subject of g 
motion by Mr. Fux Wx, declaring it to be im 
and unjust. Mr. Hobons moved an amendment 
fixing the rate of reduction, Mr. Conbzx supported 
the motion, whieh, the amendment having been 


withdrawn, was negatived by 59 to 30. 

A Count-out of the House was effected, gt a quar- 
ter to eleven, just as Mr. Anstey was commencing a 
speech on the petitions from Australia against Wans- 
portation to thet colony. 
CORN EXCHANGE, MIKA, wedvestay, July , 1851, 

With fiae weather for the Crops, and geod supplies Lr 


Foreign Grain, the sale for every article on our market Wo day is 
very limited, prices as on Monday. 
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LONDON: WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1851. 


SUMMARY. 


Our readers will perceive that the report of 
proceedings at the Peace Congress, published by 
us in a second edition last week, and transferre l 
to the present number, for the benefit of those of 
our friends who were content to wait, occupies a 
very considerable portion of our space. We 
judged it expedient to do on this occasion, as on 
some namely, cut down our general in- 
telligence in order to make room for as complete a 
record of this interesting event us it was possible 
for us to obtain. Some apology, therefore, is due 
from us for the meagreness of t is week’s infor- 
mation on the topies not immediately connected 
with the Congress —ſor deferring a statement of 
our opinion on an ecclesiastical question on which 
we had promised some remarks this week—and 
for excluding several letters of various correspon- 
dents which would otherwise have appeared. We 
are sensible that in adopting this plan we do not 
meet the taste of all our readers, but we have been 
animated by a desire to consult the wishes of what 
we suppose to be the majority. Such deviations 
from routine are not likely to occur often; and if 
anything can justify them, we believe that the im- 

rtance of the Peace Congress, and the deep 
interest attaching to its deliberations, will be re- 
garded by most as furnishing ample reason for 
doing so on the present occasion. 


The London Peace Congress must have realized 
the most sanguine hopes of the numerous and in- 
creasing friends of that movement in furtherance 
of which it was summoned and held. The large 
and unprecedented number of delegates present, 
the variety of circles and interests represented, the 
unusual crowd of visitors, the different topics 
bearing upon the question of the maintenance of 
peace, brought forward and discussed—the nume- 
rous adhesions of men whose names are illustrious, 
given in—the general excellence, and, for the most 

rt, pertinence of the addresses delivered—the 

igh tone of morality pervading them, and the un- 
flagging interest exhibited through the protracted 
sittings of three days, attest, far more forcibly than 
can any language of ours, the rapid progress 
which this movement has made in public esteem. 
It will be quite unnecessary for us here to com- 
ment upon the conspicuous features which the re- 
port presents, more especially as elsewhere we have 
given, as our custom is, a running description of 
the proceedings, in addition to a report of the 
speeches. We observe, with pleasure, that the 
tone of our contemporaries is ming far more 
respectful than it once was. Of course the Con- 
gress is still regarded by many as pursuing an im- 
practicable end, and the chief men engaged in it 
are charged with indulging romantic Ghee im- 
possible to be realized. But this line of remark 
is to be expected for some time yet to come, and 
in view of what is already done, and what is 


— 


doing, ye *y listened to with the utmost com- 
ure. e great object of such assemblies is 
ing answered more swiftly and fully than the 
most visionary amongst us had imagined. The 


mass of public opinion is fermenting with the 
leaven, and when that is complete, the 
end aimed at will be at no great distance. 


It would be unpardonable in us to omit all 
notice of the eclipse on Monday last. That there 
was one in exact accordance with astronomical 
predictions we fully believe, although we must 
confess that our faith was not materially assisted 
in the present instance by our senses. In what 
part of the kingdom the phenomenon was visible 
we have not yet heard. In the metropolis dark 
masses of cloud hid the sun from sight, and, 
although about three o’clock the gloom was some- 
what deeper than it had been, no one would have 
suspected, but for the teaching of science, that it 
was occasioned by the passage of the moon across 
the sun’s disc. The event, however, was real, 


though not cognizable bY the eye; just as many 
things are certain, though not perceived by men 
who have no faith but in their own understanding. 


In the moral, as in the natural world, some of the 
most important processes go on behind such a 
cloud of prejudice and misconception, as to be 
invisible to all but such as cherish a strong faith 
in general Providential laws. As, doubtless, there 
are many, even at this On = would — the 
fact of the sun's eclipse, use they could not 
see it, so are there many who pronounce every end 
unattainable, because they are unable to ap- 
preciate the means employed to compass it. 

The House of Commons has roused the two 
constituencies of London and Greenwich. These 
bodies having deliberately elected certain men to 
be their representatives in the popular branch of 
Legislature, find them returned upon their hands, 
not because they are unwilling to swear to the 
matters required of them, as a guarantee of their 
fidelity as citizens, but because, they deciine to take 
the oath in a manner not binding upon their con- 
sciences. Accordingly, the electors assembled 
and adopted certain petitions, the purport of which 
was that they be heard by counsel at the bar of 
the House, in defence of what they regard as their 
constitutional right. The rejection of their prayer 
will but serve to prompt other constituencies to 
the selection of other Jewish candidates—for if one 
thing is more certain than another, it is that in any 
contest between the House of Commons and the 
electoral body from whom they emanate, the 
— will attempt in vain to overawe the 
atter. 


The case of Mr. Salomons may be considered as 
disposed of. The present Parliament will not 
admit him, the House of Commons having assumed 
to itself the novel function of int ting law, as 
well as making it. The matter, however, will 
not rest here. Two notices of action for the re- 
covery of the penalties incurred by Mr. Salomons 
for sitting and voting in the House of Commons 
have already been served upon him. These 
penalties he will be adjudged to pay, unless he can 

rove, to the satisfaction of the Court, that he 

as taken the oaths in the form appointed by law. 
Of course, therefore, the judges will be called upon 
to say whether or not Mr. Salomons’ mode of 
swearing was or was not all that the law requires. 
If they decide against him, it will be a further 
argument for altering the law forthwith; but, if 
in his favour, it will appear that the House of 
Commons is illegally excluding from its delibera- 
tions one of their own members. That must be 
bad generalship, which has exposed the ouse to 
the possibility of such a disgrace. Lord John 
will have little reason to boast, if such should be 
the issue of the present contest. It will be then 
discovered, when too late, that he has led his 
followers into a position in which they will be most 


awfully peppered. 

The Lords have got through committee on the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill—Government taking care, 
in that place, to stand by the more stringent pro- 
visions of the measure which, in the Commons, 
they stoutly resisted. Their plea is that they dare 
not risk the bill by referring it again to the consi- 
deration of the lower House. And hence, rather 
than imperil the single measure of the session, 
they prefer to take it with all its obvious defects. 
In a few days, therefore, the bill will become law, 
and, possibly, no more will be heard of it. Possibly 
otherwise. The application of the law is not left 
exclusively to the discretion of her Majesty's ad- 
visers. It is impossible, therefore, to predict what 
may be its operation, or in what inconvenient ways 
it may exhibitits vitality. Such as it is, however, 
the measure is the only fruit of the session. 
Parliament is about to rise. The White Bait 
dinner is fixed. Her nae will prorogue the 
legislative assemblies on the 8th of August. Six 
months have been spent, and that, too, laboriously, 
all but in vain. The panic of last autumn has left 
fearful marks of its virulence upon the legislative 
proceedings of the present year. 


The National Assembly of France has ad- 
ministered another rebuff to the President of the 
Republic by censuring the shameless activity of 
his functionaries in getting up petitions for the 
prolongation of his power, and the retention of 
their own places. The humiliated Ministers 
hastened to get rid of their offices, but did not 
succeed in doing so. Louis Napoleon trusts, we 
suppose, to a ballot-box display of popular attach- 
ment to indemnify him for every stretch of the 
eng ape and compensate for every mortification ; 

ut even six millions of suffrages a second time 
recorded, could scarcely vote away the sarcasms 
of Victor Hugo. His partizans, however, fall 
to again immediately at the manufacture of peti- 
tions, and the two other parties recommence 
balloting for a presidential candidate. The selec- 
tion of one on whom the various shades of Re- 
—— would heartily agree, and his actual 

isplacement of the Emperor's heir, would be the 
happiest event in the history of France —inasmuch 
as it would prove that she is capable of preferring 
the representative of a beneficent idea to that of a 
glorious tradition.— The military dictator of Por- 
tugal is finding his legions troublesome at seve 
points, even to mutiny; and the reputation of 
strength—like the credit of wealth, its owa vitality 


—is departing from him.—The Frankfort Diet has 
senbved to entertain the Austrian proposition for 
the incorporation of her foreign provinces into the 
German Union, and repudiates the right of the 
other European powers to interfere — forgetful 
that they were the creators of that artificial 
nationality, and are therefore its natural pro- 
tectors.—There is now sitting at Paris, in the 
office of the Foreign Minister, a sanatory conven- 
tion, composed al consuls and physicians, com- 
missioned by the several Governments of Europe, 
and charged with the construction of a quarantine 

e, in substitution for the present ineffective, 
costly, and often cruel system. Is it ridiculous to 
propose a similar gathering of representative 
statesmen and eminent citizens, charged with 
authority to impose a restraint upon passions even 
more calamitous in their outbreak than the direst 
ravages of pestilence ? 


A PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS. 


Tux Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the present state and operation of the law 
relative to newspaper stamps, and to the transmis- 
sion of newspapers and other publications by post, 
have given in their report. Their general conclu- 
sion is that, apart from fiscal considerations, news 
is not of itself a desirable subject of taxation. 
The evidence elicited by this committee exhibits, 
in a strong light, the objections and abuses inci- 
dent to the present system of newspaper stamps, 
arising from the difficulty of defining the meanin 
of the term “News” — the inequalities whic 
exist in the application of the Newspaper Stamp 
Act, and the anomalies and evasions that it occa- 
sions in postal arrangements—the unfair compe- 
tition to which stamped newspapers are exposed 
with unstamped publications — the limitation 
imposed by the stamp upon the circulation of the 
best newspapers, and the impediments which it 
throws in the way of the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge regarding current and recent events among 
the poorer classes. ‘They recommend the abolition 
of the stamp duty on newspapers, an alteration of 
postal arrangements in regard to their transmis- 
sion, and a short privilege of copyright in respect 
of original intelligence, to protect the high class 
newspapers from piracy by cheap reprints. 


The report is drawn up with considerable ability, 
and, as the reader will see, arrives at conclusions 
satisfactory to reason and justice. It has placed 
the whole subject upon a basis of solid argument, 
and accurate.information, from which no sophistry 
can again remove it. It may be acted upon, or 
neglected, accordingly as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be alive or dead to his own repu- 
tation, and to the intellectual improvement of Her 
Majesty's subjects. But, at least, it can no more 
be put aside by pretences calculated to impose 
upon the unwary. As a matter of debate it is 
settled, and, looking to the rapid approach of the 
termination of the present Parliament, and to the 
certainty of a fairer representation, before long, 
of the will of the people in the elective 2. 
of Legislature, we think it not unlikely that the 
conclusions of the committee will be embodied in 
law next session. We only regret that the ques- 
tion of the Newspaper Stamp Duty has been con- 
sidered apart from those other taxes which enhance 
the cost of knowledge to the masses, and that the 
operation of the Excise Duty on Paper, and the 
Stamp Duty on advertisements, was not considered 
in connexion with the subject upon which the 
Select Committee have presented so lucid a 
report. 

There is something so preposterously unjustifia- 
ble and absurd in the newspaper stamp, and in 
kindred imposts, that one cannot sufficiently 
wonder at the audacity of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who first imposed them, nor at the 
endurance of the public which till now has per- 
mitted their continuance. All knowledge is use- 
ful, or may be made so ; but knowledge of current 
events is absolutely necessary to a competent dis- 
charge of social and political duties. It has been 
the policy of our Government, under fiscal pre- 
tences, to obstruct mental light in the process of 
its transmission, and then to punish those who, in 
consequence, have been consigned to darkness, by 
withholding from them their constitutional rights. 
That species of information which is most likely 
to awaken curiosity, and stir up the intellectual 
faculties to active exercise, has been considered by 
our rulers a fit subject for taxation, whilst that 
which depraves the taste, inflames the passions, 
misleads the judgment, and undermines the con- 
science, is left free and unrestricted. It would 
seem as if they who make laws for us had formed 
an alliance with ignorance against knowledge, and 
vice against virtue. The weapons of the former 
they allow to be produced in any quantity; those 
of the latter they incalculably diminish by fiscal 
regulations. In effect, their legislation has thus 
addressed the poorer classes of society: “ Read, 
as you like, anytrash which impure imaginations 
may find it profitable to purvey to you; read 
ficuons the foulest, or essays the most unattractive 
and unserviceable, and we will ask of you no 
pecuniary acknowledgment. But passing facts 
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or comments upon them, no matter to what sub- 
ject they relate, no matter how important for yon 
to know, no matter how stimulative to your mental 
activity, or how conducive to your moral interests, 
shall not be furnished you until they have first 

aid toll to our treasury. You may have candle- 
light and welcome—gaslight, if you please—but 
daylight you shall not have for your minds, as an 
untaxed luxury, and news shall not be told you, 
save at an enhanced cost, until it has ceased 
to be news, and, therefore, ceased to be at- 
tractive.” Now, we scruple not to affirm, of any 
such fiscal arrangement as this, that it sins against 
all the laws of morality—that it is a gratuitous 
tyranny—in itself devoid of a single recommen- 
dation, and in its consequences quite as pernicious 
as a censorship of the press. 


It is said, however, that a penny stamp on 
newspapers is buta fair equivalent for a gratuitous 
transmission of these publications by the post. 
The Select Committee have dissipated this delu- 
sion. It is not fair—quite otherwise. A large 
ortion of every newspaper's impression is sent to 
its readers without enlisting the service of the 
post-office at all; and even of those which go from 
the metropolis to the provinces, the greater half, 
perhaps, reach the large towns. by special railway 
conveyance. Yet, upon every copy, whether sent 
through the post or not, the penny is charged; 
whilst under cover of stamped newspapers, both 
letters and unstamped publications, in great num- 
bers, evade the payment of postage altogether. 
If it be thought desirable that revenue should be 


derived from the postage of newspapers, it would 
be simpler, uster, and more economical, that the 
collection of such revenue should be managed as 
in the case of letters, directly, by the post-office, 
rather than indirectly by another department. 


The Select Committee have suggested the pro- 
priety of protecting from piracy those newspapers 
which, at great cost to their proprietors, obtain 
original and important intelligence. On this sub- 
ject we think it but fair to quote from a leading 
article in the Zimes, a justification of this recom- 
mendation :-— 


As things now are, newspaper publishers are, we 
believe, the only class of people who literally observe 
the rule of the first Christians in a perfect community 
of goods. The information we give to the world every 
morning before our readers are out of their beds costs 
us hundreds of pounds, but no sooner is it out than it 
is freely appropriated by all our brethren of the press. 
We have our correspondents in India, in America, 
in Paris, Vienna, and all over the world. We have 
lines of communication from a thousand different parts 
to Printing-house-square, all of them requiring great 
management and cost. The intelligence is brought in 
breathless haste to our office, arranged, composed, and 

rinted, with costly and critical celerity. In a few 
ours we may see it verbatim in the columns of a con- 
temporary, which repays the obligation with the rankest 
abuse, and a day or two after we may find our precious 
matter filling whole pages of some provincial journal, 
whose only original matter, perhaps, is a furious tirade 
against the victim of this wholesale spoliation, claiming 
spotiess integrity for the spoiler, and denying all princi- 
ple to the spoiled. Socustomary is this that the offenders 
are really unconscious of their crime. Of course, it 
occasionally strikes us in, perhaps, a stronger light 
than we can ever expect it to strike our provincial 
contemporaries themselves. If it were an object to 
extend our circulation, we might, perhaps, complain 
that in certain promising districts of this country 
the London papers are in great measure superseded 
by provincial reprints, published and circulated almost 
as soon as copies of our paper could reach the rural 
districts by the general 1 At present the grievance 
—for a grievance it is—has certain practical limits, and 
the penny stamp, as being a limit to the circulation of 
the press altugether, is one of those limits. But, in 
the event of i's abolition, there is some reason to 
apprehend that a swarm of papers would spring into 
existence, both in town and in country, that would 
recklessly appropriate our intelligence the instant it 
appeared, and undersell us in its 22 The 
fivepenny weekly paper is likely to be generally super- 
seded by the penny and twopenny daily paper, and 
other cheaper and more frequent channels of intelli- 
gence. Unless they are taught better manners they 
will prey on us without scruple and abuse us in return. 
The Select Committee on Stamps have not put us so 
entirely out of the question, and they pro a limited 
law of copyright, just tu give us a few hours’ start of 
our numerous plunderers. That is no more than is 
fair, though whether the predatury legion is prepared 
for an enforcement of the rights of property, is more 
than we or they will venture to say. The introduction 
of penny and twopenny papers will be a new state of 
things, and we can have no right to object to it; but we 
certainly shall be justified in protesting against pirates 
who shall first rob us of our costly goods and then un- 
dersell us in our own market.“ 


We have now only to express our hearty 
concurrence with the committee in the report 
on which they have agreed — our deep grati- 
fication at the tone which pervades it, and our 
earnest hope that it will not be allowed to re- 
main, for any long period, a dead letter amongst 
other Parliamentary Blue Books. ‘The Legis- 
lature professes to be most anxious for the edu- 
cation of the people. Here is a method of 
giving, at least, a partial effect to their desires, 
without wandering from their own legitimate pro- 
vince. Their sincerity may well be doubted, until 
they have removed every fiscal restriction upon the 
circulation of knowledge. They must not blow 
hot and cold with the same breath, nor whilst they 
give with one hand to the promotion of education, 


— 


take with the other from existing educational 
means an annual amount nearly six times as large. 
The matter having now been fairly examined into 
they are debarred every plea for upholding the 
present system, but that which to put forward 
would be to pronounce their own condemnation. 


ITALY, HER MARTYRS AND FRIENDS. 


WE felt it difficult last week to restrain the en- 
thusiasm stirred within us y ers sight and con- 
templation of the Peace Congress— we feel it 
equally difficult to-day to curb the ye of op- 
posite feelings at the revelations of Mr. Gladstone's 
pamphlet on Naples. We must do so, however 
—at least, till we have narrated the following 
facts :— 

In October or November of last year, “ the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,” went to Italy. He had heard, 
in common with the English public, of the perse- 
cution of the Neapolitan Liberals by a Government 
re-established in despotism; but went to the spot 
with no design of ascertaining the exact truth, or 
interfering in the matter. There, however, he saw 
and heard things which he felt he could not, as a 
man or a Christian, conceal or let alone. He found 
the prisons crowded. The Government put forth 
the statement that the number of prisoners was 
about two thousand, and refused all means of as- 
certaining accurately. He was soon convinced, 
from the crowded state of particular prisons, and 
what was known in particular localities, that 
“twenty thousand was no unreasonable estimate;” 


the general belief, shared by = the most 
intelligent, considerate, and well-informed,” carried 
it up to thirty thousand. Shortly after his arrival 
he heard a man of eminent station accused with 
much vituperation of saying that nearly the whole 
of the opposition in the Chamber of Deputies under 
the constitution of 1848 werein prison or exile. 
He joined in believing the statement a monstrous 
exaggeration; but he learned before long that out 
of a parliament of one hundred and sixty-four depu- 
ties, twice elected by constituents who brought to 
the poll about 117,000 votes, seventy-six had either 
been thrown into prison or had fled into exile to 
escape arrest. Among the arrested was Carlo 
Poerio—“ a refined and accomplished gentleman, 
a copious and eloquent speaker, a respected and 
blameless character,“ a Constitationalist,as that term 
is understood in England, neither an Absolutist 
nor a Republican—as eminent a person in his own 
country, says Mr. Gladstone, as Lord John Rus- 
sell or Lord Lansdowne in this—a cabinet minister 
aad parliamentary leader under the constitution; 
apparently enjoying the entire confidence of the 
King, and consulted by him after his resignation 
of office. One evening in July, 1849, he was 
warned bya letter from “One who loves you 
much,” to fly with speed. He refused to do so. 
The next day, two persons, presented themselves 
at his door under a false title, obtained entry, and 
announced to him that he was arrested in virtue of 
a verbal order of Peccheneda, the prefect of po- 
lice. He protested in vain: the house was ran- 
sacked: he was carried into solitary confinement. 
He demanded to be examined, and to know the 
cause of his arrest, within twenty-four hours, 
according to law, but in vain. On the sixth day 
he was brought before the Commissary Maddaloni; 
and a letter, with the seal unbroken, was put into 
his hands. It was addressed to him, and he was 
told that it had come under cover to a friend of 
the Marquis Dragonetti, but that the cover had 
been opened in mistake by an officer of the police, 
who happened to have the same name, though a 
different surname, and who, on perceiving what 
was within, handed both to the authorities. 
Poerio was desired to open it, and did 


open it in the presence of the commissary. 


The matter of the letter of course was highly 
treasonable; it announced an invasion by Gari- 
baldi, fixed a conference with Mazzini, and referred 
to a correspondence with Lord Palmerston, whose 
name was miserably mangled, who promised to aid 
a proximate revolution. “I perceived at once,” 
said Poerio, in recapitulating these facts before 
his judges, “that the handwriting of Dragonetti 
was vilely imitated, and I said so, remarking that 
the internal evidence of sheer forgery was Righer 
than any amount of material proof whatever.” 
Poerio had among his papers certain genuine 
letters of Dragonetti’s; they were produced, and 
compared with this, and the forgery stood con- 
fessed. But Poerio was not liberated, according 
to the law. He was accused, on the information 
of a low fellow, named Jervolino, of being 
chief of a Republican sect, and of a conspiracy 
to murder the King. He demanded to be con- 
fronted with his accuser, but was consigned to 
loathsome dungeons, where he was visited only by 
agents of the Government, endeavouring to wring 
from him a confession of guilt by promises of 
clemency, and to suborn from his fellow-prisoners 
false witnesses against him. In the February 
following he was tried before a judge, one 
Navarro, who was to have been a victim of the 
pretended society, and who openly declared that 
all persons charged by the King’s Government 


——— 
ought to be found guilty. Jervolino could answer 
no questions at this trial; and as Poerio’s first 
witness deposed that Jervolino received twelve 
ducats a month from the Government, he was 
allowed to call no more. How the judge demeaned 


himself may be gathered from what occurred at 
another trial :— 


In two cases it happened to be within the cade ye 
of the counsel for the prisoners that the perjured wit- 


nesses against them did not even know them b sight. 
In one of these the counsel desired to be — to ask 
the witness to point out the accused persons a 
the whole number of those charged, who were all sitting 
together. The Court refused permission. In the other 
case, the counsel challenged the witness to point out the 
man of whose proceedings he was speaking. If I am 
rightly informed, Navarro, whom I have so Tately men- 
tioned, affecting not to hear the question, called out to 
the prisoner, ‘Stand up, Signor Niseo; the Court has a 
question to ask you.’ This was done, and counsel then 
informed that he might pursue his examination. A 
laugh of bitter mockery ran through the court.“ 

Poerio was condemned to “twenty-four years of 
irons.” We have seen (in a former extract from 
Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet) with what horrible 
literalness he is suffering the sentence; wearing 
without a moment's release thirty or forty pounds 
of chain—if death have not come to his release 
in the impenetrable dungeons of Ischia. But he 
is not the sf sufferer whose fate is individualized. 
“Settembrini, in a — by some degrees 
narrower, but with a character quite as pure and 
fair, was tried with Poerio and forty more, and was 
capitally convicted”— but was spared for a fate 
much harder; “double irons for life, upon a re- 
mote and sea-girt rock—nay, there may even be 
reason to fear that he is directly subjected to 
physical torture. The mode of it, which was 
specified to me upon respectable, though not cer- 
tain authority, was the thrusting of sharp instru- 
ments under the finger nails.” 


Mr. Gladstone returned to England in February 
last—recalled, it may be remembered, by the Mi- 
nisterial crisis. True to his humane resolve, but 
true, also, to his Conservative habits, he addressed 
to his friend and ex-colleague, Lord Aberdeen, 
the first of the two letters now — That 
nobleman appenrs to have urged, unsuccessfully, 
upon the court of Naples such representations 
as an Englishman must make. aving thus 
attempted private remonstrance, Mr. Gladstone 
felt himself called upon to appeal to the public 
opinion of the civilized world. Hence this pam- 
phlet, which has already attained its second edition, 
and created asensation not to be adequately ex- 
pressed by any number of editions. Such state- 
ments from such a man could not fail to reach the 
hearts of bis countrymen, however thickly quilted 
with party sympathies. It would have been some- 
thing to have replenished Gavazzi’s quiver with 
arrows of flame—it is more to have compelled the 
Times to disown a bloodstained client. The 
ne rutives that would have been received with 
distrust from the pen of General Pepe or 
the lips of Mazzini, are taken, as upon oath, 
from the over-scrupulous, high-minded Conserva- 
tive, Gladstone, and his own irrepressible exclama- 
tions of horror are repeated Y every English 
tongue. The appearance of his disclosures is op- 
portune. The indignation they excite will not be 
allowed to expire in epithets of detestation for him 
who has made his way through the solemnest of 
oaths, and over the pillage of his capital, to 
the most perfect absolutism in er geen 0 
fugitive from the troops of Garibaldi, consoles 
himself with murdering eminent Italians at Ischia 
—who, like our own “ Man of Blood,” has 


„Eyes that loved to look on torture, but dare not 
look on war.“ 


The sentiment thus aroused will be directed upon 
our own Government, and tothe liberation of entire 
Italy. For that purpose the Association of the 
Friends of Italy has been formed ; and we cannot 
better conclude than with a paragraph or two from 
their petition to the House of Commons, praying for 
diplomatic measures to procure the evacuation of 
Rome :— 


„That it is a crime, and a shame, for any le 
itself enjoying the blessings of freedom, to allow fm 
injustice to be done to another people, without trying to 
put an end to the same, or at least protesting, in the 
most solemn manner possible, its detestation of the 
wrong done. 

“ That it is, besides, in the highest degree, impolitic 
to persist in this plan of national indifference in the case 
of a people deserving so nobly of mankind as the Italians 
do, both from their illustrious services in the past, and 
by reason of their large capacities for the future—the 
more especially when the governing power, enabled by 
foreign arms to crush and oppress this celebrated 
people, is a power founded on political falsehood 
and unbounded intellectual and moral tyranny, and 
one which is even now endeavouring to spread and 
enshrine such falsehood and such tyranny amongst 
ourselves.” 


— 
—— — — — — 


Tirrres Farm, belonging to Mr. Mechi, was 
visited on Thursday by a — of eminent persons 
connected with the agricultural implement depart 
ment of the Exposition, end others, at the invitation 
of the owner. Many interesting trials of imple- 
ments took place; and finally, 150 ae apa 
among whom were Prince Frederick Holstein and 
Lord Ebrington, partook of a cold collation, 
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(Continued from page 605). 
£6,000,000 worth of warlike stores; a hundred line- 
of-battle ships afloat or on the stocks; between 
20.000 and 30,000 pieces of cannon; 30,000,000 of 
musket-ball cartridges; 140,000 pikes; 1,200,000 


sand ready for use 3 ep 
short, that they were arm every point, 
ready to enter upon a gigantic scheme of warlike 


to-morrow. en, had not to 
in of other countries having set her the ex- 
ample for preparing for war ; for it was to England 
that other countries looked for an example. 
Why, they had shown, in the discussion in 
the House of Commons the other day, that 
England and France had been running a race, had 
been playing a disastrous game of see-saw about 
these preparations. At one time one sank below 
the level, and at another time the other. England 
had been building ships and fortifying her shores, 
always quoting France, and the tions making 
1 1 18 
ey saw France making and 
exhibiting renewed energy, and quoting England as 
setting her the example, And soit went on. Both 
had been equally to blame. He did not charge 
either with being more cylpsble than the other. | 
But this he did say, that it was 8 question which 
it behoved the people of each country to take | 
charge of [loud cheers]. And it was in order 
to abate the evil that they had met there that day. 
He had been telling them some home truths with | 
regard to Englishmen. He had heard ay 
that it was owing to their combative p ties that | 
Englishmen were so energetic— that they were 
naturally combative—that it was in their heads, and 
could not help it—that they must be always 
IL Prin tn *. 
a were their natural inclinations an propensi 
let them, at all even look them boldly in the face, | 
and see if they could not turn them to some better 
account than they had hitherto done (hear, hear]. 
That very energy which they had shown in their 
evil doings must be brought to bear to abate the 
evil, and there was a task set before them in that 
Congress which would employ their courage and 
their perseverance quite as much as any combats in 
the field in which they might be engaged. For they 
would have to encounter slights, and sarcasm, and 
scorn, and misrepresentation, and slander; and it 
was as hard to meet those difficulties as to face an 
enemy in the battle-field. It required courage, and 
perseverance, and coolness, and dogged endurance to 
theend. Let them not imagine there was nothin 
to be done. He thought people did not understan 
the operation of those standing armaments. He had 
already alluded to the demoralization of the barrack 
system. Again and again he had requested his friend 
r. Richard (the secretary) to use his paper, the 
Herald of Peace, and to obtain through some of his 
correspondents truthful descriptions of the operation 
of the barrack system. They could scarcely go into 
any town in the kingdom where — A were 
planted without perceiving that the immediate oe 
u the 
ad tented 


of the barracks was to operate as a blight 

whole surrounding neighbourhood, Heh 
it himself by the decreased value of the landed and 
house property in the immediate neighbourhood of 
— the increased number of beer-shops 
and gin-shops, and places of 9 still worse description, 
which alwaye grew up near them [hear, hear] —and 
by the fact that everything that was moral and re- 
spectable, everything that was virtuous and religious, 
seemed to shrink from the foul and contaminating 
influence of the barracks [hear, hear]. And, know- 
ing all this, he was asked to fall down and worship 
a awe whose works and moral influence were 
exemplified in the way which he had described to be 
the effect of its residence upon the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; and he was asked to join at public 
festivities in toasting The Army” forsooth, as if it 
were something superior to the rest of the commy- 
nity. He would treat the army and the men in the 
military service as he would treat all others, pre- 
cisely according to the individual merits of each 
hear, hear]. But before he fell down or bent his 
nee in homage to them as u body, they should show 
him some better proof of their moral influence and 
worth than were to be found in the quarters that 
surrounded their barracks. So much for the mo- 
rality of the system. And with regard to the ex- 
pense, many thought it was no use dinning into the 
people’s ears the fact that these standing armaments 
— to impoverish nations in an economical point 
of view. This, however, was not generally known 
or admitted in society. Men had so little thought 
the subject that their minds were not impressed 
th the loss inflicted on the community by its main- 
taining in idleness an enormous body of men, whose 
labours might otherwise be productive. The main- 
tenance of this body was the occasion of a double 
loss—first, those who did labour had to keep those 
who did not; and next, we were deprived of the | 
labour of those thus maintained, which might other- 
wise have contributed to the wealth of the country. | 
This was not generally known or thought of. Let 
them take some of the most distinguished of ae = ) 
statesmen—for instance, M. Thiers. M. Thiers, who 
sneered at political economy, had no sort of notion 
of the economical effect of keeping up these enor- 
mous armies [hear, hear]. He (Mr. Cobd en) believed 
that he thought by increasing the army, you just 
found so much employment for so many more men, 
and that he had never looked so far, that he was not 
capable of looking so far, as to consider whether 
these men’s living in idleness—draining from the 
country, from the farmers and —— of the 
country, the means with which would other- | 
wise manure their land and increase its productive- 


f.. 


by abstracting from productive labour 
om he put into blue coats and lodged 
in barracks [hear, hear]. He (Mr. Cobden) recol- 
leoted hearing a noble duke, a leader of the Protec- 
tionist party, who made it a grave objection to him 
that he was agitating a reduction of the army, and 
said, What good will that do you, farmers? It 
will bring home some 20,000 or 30,000 men, whom 
will have to keep on the poor-rates hear, 
ear, hear}, But the Duke of Richmond, like M 
Thiers, was a leading Protectionist ; and depend 
upon it they ought to be both put to school [cheers]. 
wished his excellent friend Miss Martineau 
would take them in hand [cheers and laughter]. 
They were puzzled how men could be kept, if not 
maintained in that state of idleness; yet in this 
country they had seen 150,000 men discharged 
from the railway works within a year or two, and in 
the Parliamentary returns of the yery same period 
it was shown there had been simultaneously a con- 
siderable diminution in the number of able-bodied 
paupers, the labourers diecharged having found their 
way into society and got employment elsewhere. 
need not therefore be alarmed on this head. 
If they had fewer soldiers, and these men put on 
emockfrocks or fustian jackets, they — 
upon it such able-bodied men could keep th ves ; 
and, moreover, by the very process of discharging 
them from their work a saving of expenditure was 
obtained which permitted of a reduction of those 
burdens and taxes which n the operations of 
commerce, and prevented the employment of the 


people hear, hear]. Now these were the principles | 
and truths which they had to propagate to the 
world. That was their task, and it was not an easy 
one. They hed only just begun it; but if allsociety 
were as strongly imbued as he was with the convic- 
tion of the loss to the people in material comforts, 
from this of waste and extravaganee, 

it pot last a twelvemonth. Apart from the 
motives and sanctions—which he said were 
always in harmony with the deductions of true science 
—if men did but understand the wy pease J of get- 
ting relief from their burdens whilst that system lasted, 
that system out of which their sufferings sprung would 
itself soon follow the change in their opinions. When 
he visited such a place as Portsmouth, or Plymouth, 
his feelings were probably as opposite as possible to 
those which influenced many of his countrymen when 
they saw those great arsenals. When he beheld 
igantic constructions on the stocks, and heard the 
— resounding as they were adding to their 


number, his feeling was one of pain and sorrow and 
humiliation, at the immense amount of waste of the 
ifts of nature incurred in constructing what he 
— might never be called into use. He saw in 
all this but weakness and decay, whilst others said, 
„Here is the ‘Queen,’ of one hundred and sixteen 
gone, I should like to see the Frenchman that would 
are to come and touch her.“ And he was answered, 
that they wanted England to disarm, in order that 
she might be at the mercy of other countries; for 
their movement was not natural or universal 
[cheers]. What they wanted England to do they 
wanted all the world to do, and he was not sure 
that other countries would not have to set us an 
example. But their first work was to persuade the 
world that something was practicable in the matter; 
and he, for one, saw no impracticability in doing 
anything consonant to our interest, and not contrary 
to the law of God. He wished, then, that we would 
be content to meddle less with wars that happened 
to on abroad, though he knew that the Peace 
Society was taunted with indifference to the pro- 
gress of freedom. He wanted historical evidence 
that standing armies were ever favourable to the 
romotion of liberty; that they had ever achieved 
iberty for any country. He charged his hearers to 
go on as they had begun, if they wished to see 
progress made in the House of Commons, or in any 
other Chamber in the world. These were times 
when they 1 a better chance of success than 
heretofore. Nations were beginning to look great 
evils in the face, and to cease to bow down to hoary 
abuses. They could now look upon intemperance— 
a vice which they knew to be as old as the flood— 
and determine to put an end to it [cheers]. If they, 
therefore, did in this question as in others, they 
would e be acting in harmony with the spirit of 
the age. If they showed the evils, moral and mate- 
rial, which were caused by war, if they proved how 
it acted upon families, how it demoralized and im- 
poverished the community, there were those among 
them who would live to see a total change in the 
opinions of men, and when that change came, down 
would go the system which the previously mistaken 
opinion had upheld. [Mr. Cobden resumed his seat 
amidst loud and long -continned cheers. | 

M. pe Poursax, of Paris, then addressed the 

ing in the French language. 

Mr, Ewart, M.P., who was very cordially received, 
then addressed the meeting in support of the resolu- - 
tion. This immense gathering sho wed that the occasion 
had presented a favourable opportunity for the inter- 
0 of opinions and sentiments of different na- 
tions, and it also proved that in the event of a war 
being threatened they should be able to effect a 
powerful organization, which might extinguish the 
spark before it could rise into a flame [loud cheers]. 
In allusion to the moral benefits which had arisen 
from the Crystal Palace, the hon. gentleman ob- 
served that the Prince who led such an army of 
workmen as were employed in the construction of 
that building was capable of effecting a greater con- 
quest than ever was achieved by any army that 


hoof of war, from the time of Alexander to the pre- 
sent day [cheers]. It had been observed that the 


ness—did not diminish the resources and strength 


organ of combativeness was largely developed in the 
English people, but to this pine d. al add 


— — 
— 
—— — 


ever trod down the principles of peace with the iron 


that, according to the principles of phrenology, they 
must endeavour to 1 — — of 
one organ by cultivating the * of another 
—vig., the — of benevolence [hear, hear]. He 
thought that this at commercial nation—the 
greatest in the yorld-—caghs to commence this 
movement for ral disarmament, and, in his 
opinion, it would be to the eternal honour of the 
Anglo-Saxon race if they displayed the peaceful 


. | Olive branch of Minerva, in order to put down war 


[loud cheers]. The hon. gentleman went on to ob- 
serve that he represented a deputation from Liver- 
pool, who begged that means might be taken to 
promote the extension of the freedom of trade and 
the encouragement of international commerce by 
means of an Ocean Penny P „ as recommended 
by his friend Elihu Burritt. mention of Mr, 

urritt’s name elicited much applause.] It might 
be Utopian, visionary, ideal — but he firmly be- 
lieved that the day would come when the system of 
an Ocean Penny Postage would be established. 
In conclusion, Mr. Ewart congratulated the Con- 
gress on the progress their cause had made, 

Mr. Macerrcor, M. P. for Glasgow, who was also 
very warmly received, said that one of the great 
objects which the Congress had in view was to con- 
vince 8 that there was no advantage to be 
gained by keeping up standing armies. Public libert 
was cramped, not 1 by such esystem. It 
was long since he given up reading romances ; 
but he had recently been reading a romance by M. 
Thiers, which that gentleman called a history 
{laughter}, and ia romance M. Thiers, fond as 

e was of standing armies, admitted that public 
liberty in France had been cut down when the first 
standing army was established by Charles II., and 
had been kept down by the standing armies of his 
successors [cheers]. eyes required to be 

to the evil consequences of rewarding —4 

e destroyers of mankind. The Duke of Marl 
borough’s successor not only enjoyed Blenheim, 
but he took between £4,000 and £5,000 a year, or 
the postage of nearly 8,000,000 letters,out of the Post- 
office. How much better might such public rewards 
be employed. America did without a standing — 
At least, her standing army was so small as to be oaly 
like a drop to the ocean compared with that of Eng- 
land. Having given a history of the national debt, the 
hon. gentleman proceeded to say that the addition to 
the national debt, in consequence of the battle of 
Waterloo, had been so great that the whole of the 
duty on tea received by the Exchequer since the 
year 1815 had been swallowed up by the payment 
of the interest on that addition; and what had been 
the object and the aim of that battle of Waterloo? 
Why, the overthrow of Napoleon and his dynasty — 
the utter subversion of himself and his family. And 
what had been the result? [hear, hear.] Why, that 
the legitimate successor of Napoleon, his legitimate 
heir, was now the sovereign of France. Let them 
call him the President, or whatever other name they 
pleased, but he was the first man — he was the 
sovereign, in short—of France [loud cheers]. And 
it was for that that Englishmen were saddied with 
such an addition to their national debt [hear, hear]. 
Having stated the vast numbers of the standi 
armies of Europe, the honourable gentleman sai 
that he considered the institution of the National 
Guard of France to be a very bad one. It was an 
institution full of mischief, for it left the women and 
children to do the work whilst the men were playing 
at soldiers (hear, hear]. He hoped much from the 
efforts of the people themselves upon the subject of 
peace. The principles of peace were, he rejoiced to 
say, spreading fast. But it lay with the people 
themselves entirely to bring them into active opera- 
tion. They should exert themselves strongly in the 
cause before they could hope to produce any effect 
upon their rulers. It was for the people to do the 
work. It was with them the decision — the question 
lay. There would soon be a general election [cheers], 
and it Was for the electors, and he wished their num- 
bers were greater [cheers], to send to Parliament only 
such men as would pledge themselves to advance 
the principles of peace. 

The resolution was supported by Don Josz Sz- 
oN Do Flons, fessor of political economy in 
Madrid, who a lengthened paper in its support, 
but was obliged to curtail it in compliance with the 
rules of the Congress limiting the speeches of 
each member. He spoke in the French language. 

The resolution was then put from the chair, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Szorerary said that the fourth resolution 
having reference to loans, would be postponed 
until to-morrow, as they expected a — 
who was one of the first financiers in Europe, to 


address them bg the subject. They would, 
—ͤ— proceed to the fifth, which was as fol- 
ows :— 


That this Congress, believing that the intervention, by threat 
ened or actual violence, of one pen (bh internal politics 
of another, is a frequent cause of 1 wers. 
maintains that the right of every state to regulate its own 
affairs should be held absolute and inviolate. 

Before the resolution was put, however, the 
sitting was suspended for a few minutes for the sake 
of rest. The interval was occupied by conversation, 
and the indulgence in several rounds of cheering for 
the cause of Peace, 

At this stage of the proceedings M. Gtnanebi, of 
La Presse, entered suddenly, was introduced by Mr, 
Cobden, and tremendously cheered by the meeting. 
He said, He was not a soldier, but a deserter, 
having deserted from the National Assembly, that he 
might present himself to this Congress, in the midst 
of which he was delighted to find himself. He 
thanked them for their reception, very enthusias- 
tically.”’ 
| Mr, Henny Vincent was called upon to move 


— 
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The Nonconformist. 


the fifth resolution, which is given above. 
was received with great applause; and com- 
menced by congratulating the assembly on its 
imposing appearance, the logical order and the 
rfect unanimity of its proceedings. He had no 
oubt they would affirm with earnestness and con- 
tinued unanimity the rights of individual nations to 
independence [great cheering ]|—that the violation of 
that independence is an outrage upon Christian feel - 
ing, and rebellion against ‘the best tendencies of 
modern civilization. He would not stop to inquire 
how nationalities arose, from phical and phy- 
siological, political and religious diversities. But he 
would illustrate the mutual relation of nations by 
that of families—every home sacred from invasion ; 
if disputes arose, there being deputies ready to im- 
plead, and magistrates to decide (hear, hear]. Why 
should it not be so with the countries of 
whether the noble people of Hungary [loud cheers], 


He 


or the equally noble and unfortunate le of Italy? 
[renewed and prolonged applause. ough mi- 
nisters of religion (he p ed to ey) yet dare to 
hold the red flag in one hand, and the New Tes- 


tament in the other, and to baptize with the sanctity 
of the gospel of peace, the demon-god of war, whose 
footsteps through the world are tracked with blood 
applause}, we are resolved to rally the people 
neath its white flag; and though many are still 
content to talk by their firesides of abstract truths, 
applicable to no circumstance, and say, Them's 
the principles for me [loud laughter], but the time 
has not come yet,“ we say, The time has come, 
the time is now!“ [loud and continued cheering. } 
We English are not the people to give lessons to 
others against military intervention. We have not 
a | the bump of combativeness, as we have been 
told, but another protuberance—which I may call 
the organ of continual meddlesomeness 1 
and cheers]. Events will teach the lesson en- 
force the principle we hold out to-day. Let it not 
be supposed that the end of the chapter of 1848 has 
come (hear, hear]. Though Hungary has fallen by 
brute force, she shall rise again by the force of virtue 
and right (loud applause}—and Rome, though she, 
too, has fallen by the arms of France, her sons wear 
on their face the ineffaceable impress of the ancient 
dignity, and on the confines of the Austrian depart- 
ment in the Great Exhibition, behold Italy triumphs 
in the elaborated sculpture and painted loveliness of 
her works [great cheering]. Brute force is a power 
that decays, a glory that wanes—the elements of 
mo are the immortalities [renewed cheers]. I 
ook to the education of the people, the imbuing of 
the minds of the honest working men of England 
and of France—aye, of France, who will be repre- 
sented here to-morrow by fifteen working men of 
Paris [loud cheers] — with the principles of the 
gospel, to secure both liberty and peace. I hope for 
this, I believe in it, because G has said, Ye 
IIe the truth, and the truth shall make you 
tee! 

Dr. Beaumont (Wesleyan Minister), in secondin 
the resolution, took up the epithet demon as appli 
to war, and said that truly its name was legion, and 
ministers of the gospel of peace should seek to exor- 
cise the fiend. The demon was a wholesale destroyer 
of the harvests and the human frames in rearing 
which God displayed infinite wisdom and goodness 
—careless of the food of nations, careless of life and 
beauty, of body and soul [hear, hear]. Yet this 
desolating demon was to be overcome by the power 
of truth and love—of truth, that vibrated from the 
brain to the tongue; of love, that lay in the great 
human heart, like latent heat, according to the dis- 
covery of Dr. Black, and which this Congress deve- 
loped and directed. The rev. gentleman concluded 
by telling that in a war of the fourth century, which 
the Picts and Scots were waging against the Welsh, 
Bishop Gregory and a body of priests were in the 
Welsh army. The bishop desired the forces at a 
certain period to shout out from their various posi- 
tions the word“ Hallelujah.“ They did so—the 
Picts and Scots were panic-stricken, and so lost the 
battle, which was consequently called “ Victoria 
Alleluetica,’’—a title which he there and then 
conferred on the prospective victory of the Peace 
Society [great laughter and cheering. 

M. 1— the French secretary, next addressed 
the Congress in his native tongue, remarking, that 
the intervention of one country in the affairs of 
another had been, in past times, a constant source 
of wars, and that if, in the future, any arose, they 
would arise out of the same cause. The various 
motives for this interference he next explained and 
condemned, asserting, that in some cases the object 
was simply to show authority, and in others to main- 
tain fixed what naturally must ever be oscillating— 
the balance of power.“ This, he argued, was first 
one thing, then another; different before and since 
Napoleon's wars ; at one time requiring Belgium to 
be joined to Holland, and, a few years after, wanting 
it to be separated again. He then combated the 
notion, that to propagate our own notions, and 
diffuse our own opinions, we might make war. We 
had no right whatever even to propagate truth by 
force. All that we had to do was to set a good 
example, and trust that other people would follow 
it. M. Garnier made some other observations, 
throughout all of which he was loudly cheered. 

Mr. Conpen, with various complimentary refer- 
ences to M. Garnier, gave, amid much applause, a 
running translation of that gentleman's speech, from 
notes which he had taken during its delivery. 


The resolution was then put, and carried unani- 
mously. The sixth resolution, like the fourth, was 
postponed ; and the Rev. J. Burnet moved the 
seventh, that— 

This Congress expresses its strong abhorrence of the system 


of aggreesion and violence practised by civilized nations upon 
aboriginal and uncivilized tribes, as leading to incessant and 


exterminating wars, eminently unfavourable to the true pro- 
gress of re civilization, and commerce. 

Before addressing himself to the resolution, Mr. 
Burnet remarked that he had observed with regret, 
at various peace meetings, that the names or the 


ce even of erals and other warriors who 
ad been en in wars that were arded as 
defensive of country and liberty, were received with 


applause. He knew that this was natural, that the 
feelings of our common humanity were excited— 
but reason and conviction should restrain the ex- 
citement. He would have them never hear an 
allusion to a battle, wherever or for whatsoever 
fought, but with the silence of solemn sadness. 
Then turning to his special topic, he spoke in — 
terms of the four or five millions of so-called bar- 
barians outlying beyond the bounds of civilization— 
their hunting grounds or ture lands, their 
fishing coasts and N harbours, seldom visited 
by traveller or vessel. pon such as these, adven- 
turers had descended, broken in upon their peaceful 
ursuits, driven them into the interior of their native 
— there to perish of hunger, or at the hands 
of those whom they must dispossess to live—and 
this often at England’s expense. When the people 
were deprived of their lands, their cattle had not 
the sense to lay down and die till the ground was 
bare—so the cattle were seized, or made a pretext 
for summoning the native chiefs, surrounding them 
with horse and foot, and exacting further concessions 
of territory. A British officer had thus summoned 
some aboriginal chiefs, and was demanding the 
restoration of stolen cattle. The roads were soft 
from recent rains; and the chief pointed out that 
every hoof-mark was leading from his territory 
into the colony. That was a fact, and it was 
a specimen of whole histories. He (Mr, Burnet) 
denied that it was a justification for dis 
barbarous tribes of their native plains and coasts, 
that they could be put toa better use. The man 
who should plant himself in his (Mr. Burnet's) 
garden, and build a palace there, and tell him that 
that was a better use to make of it than growing a 
few gooseberry bushes, would be quite as much a 
thief as if he had put his hand into his pocket and 
robbed him after the most civilized fashion—yet that 
was just what had been done in colonization. 
Avoiding any infringement of the sixth regulation 
of the Congress, which prohibits political allusion, 
the speaker showed the application of these prin- 
ciples to our history in South Africa, India, and 
America. The very last thing that deserved a meed 
of praise was the charge of a line of British eavalry 
arrayed againsta parcel of poor Katirs or Hottentots 
hear, hear, and cheers]. A general who could form 
such a line — men almost naked—who could 
make these deadly preparations, and call forth the 
panoply of war to increase them—was a general in 
name, and was paid for his work out of the people's 
pockets ; but such a man had no poetry, no humanity, 
and no sense of honour in his soul. Oh for the 
t, master of his genius, to portray it as it merited, 
t was no use telling him the natives came down 
upon us—it was we who went down upon them; 
and it was no good telling him that we could not 
colonize without invasion and armed protection— 
then let us not colonize at all. (Mr.Burnet resumed 
his seat amidst a continuance of the applause which 
had followed every sentiment of his speech.) 


The Rev. Frepericx Crowe, of Guatemala, Cen- 
ral America, seconded the resolution. He said he 
was qualified and entitled by experience to speak 
of military service. In consequence of a neg- 
lected early education, and of dissipated habits, he 
had, at the age of seventeen, enlisted in the British 
Auxiliary Legion, and had gone to Spain. The 
very first night that he spent among his comrades 
his pockets were picked, and he could bear ample 
testimony to the demoralizing habits of the barrack. 
He then went as an emigrant to Central America, 
and at Belize he became a missionary schoolmaster. 
For refusing to serve as a militiaman he was impri- 
soned, lectured by the colonel on parade, and threat- 
ened that he should stand with his nose against a 
stone wall by way of reducing his obstinacy, but he 
had held out. It ought to be known that the West 
India black regiments were recruited from those 
miserable negroes, who were taken from the slavers 
captured by British vessels on the middle passage ; 
and those “ liberated” blacks thereby only exchanged 
one sort of slavery for another ; for they were rarely 
even permitted to marry, but encouraged to live in 
a state of the most horrible demoralization. 


The Rev. Henry Garnett was introduced by Mr. 
Joseph Sturge, as not only a negro, but an escaped 
slave, and addressed the Conference in support of 
the resolution. He said that he belonged to a class 
whose entire hope lay in the adoption of peace prin- 
ciples ; for, wherever countries had been colonized 
by ro and enlightened people, the aborigines 
had been either exterminated or enslaved ſ hear, 
hear]. Even within the last few days he had seen 
& missionary pamphlet, in which the necessity of 
an army to support the missionaries on the coast of 
Africa was urged with all the power of the writer. 
He could not help asking himself, upon reading it, 
what sort of a religion, what sort of Christianity was 
that which required to be enforced at the point of 
the bayonet ? [loud cheers. } 


M. Gant next addressed the Congress; and 
whilst supporting the principle of the resolution, 
proposed a verbal amendment, which he thought 
would add force to its expression. His proposition 
was, to alter the two words “ civilized’’ and “un- 
civilized,” and to say strong nations and 
‘weaker ’’ tribes; and he grounded the suggestion 
on his belief that the uncivilized party was that 
which made the attack upon the other—the civilized, 
that which was unoffending. He said he consideied 


no power or nation uncivilized that was not warlike, 
and that, therefore, had affixed the wrong terms 
to the ri | sides [cheers]. The more he (M. 
Girardin) ed at the for war, the 
more was he for the result was that such 
preparations to financial embarrassment and 
ruin. The United States, he considered, had set an 
example to this by virtually k up no 
standing army; and at the 


general of that nation t be traced to 
the fact that had not wasted ir resources in 
keeping u tutions which they could advan- 
ta y with [cheers]. 

r. Conpan seconded M. Girardin’s amendment, 
* 2 

e was immediate! b 
S. S e 


Mr. Ricnann announced that Mr. Bright had 
been there that day to show his adhesion to the 
Congress, but that, having recently sustained a 
severe domestic affliction, he was unwilli 14 

Mr. Conpen added, that Mr. Garth Marshall, . 
for Leeds, would have been there that day, but for a 
similar reason. 

The second day’s sitting then terminated. 


THIRD DAY'S GITTING. 


The third and last sitting of the Congress was 
opened precisely at eleven o'clock; Sir D. Brewster 
again taking the chair. 

Mr. Ricuarp indicated the order of business for 
the day, and stated that they had that morning re- 
ceived a letter of and approval from the 
Archbishop of Dublin; and the following from M. 
Victor Hugo, whose absence was a great disappoint- 
ment, but it was caused by important engagements, 
which had also him from writing, as he 
had intended, an address to the Congress :— 

From the National Arsembly. 
July 18, 1851. 8 

Sin. —I write to in the midst of our arduous struggles ; 
imperative public retain me in Parte, You know what 
they are, and you will understand, certainly, why I cannot 
quit my post, at such a moment, even to join you, 

If we owe a to ideas, we owe the firet debt to our 
country. It is for my country [ am combating now. 

It is also for ideas ; for all ideas and all progress tend towards 
the one great fact which will invade the entire civilized world 
through the Republic. The Republic, which will bring forth 
the United States of Europe, a universal federation, and, con. 
sequently, universal Peace. Oer present struggles are fruitful ; 


they will be productive of future peace. 
— to terminate with this word; a word which is in 
my heart, and in yeurs, all of you; and in the heart of 


France too 
to free Kugland.“ 


* Glory and 1 — 
Express my regret to our friends of the Peace Congress, 


and receive the fraternal expreasion of my cordiality. 
(Signed), Victor Hveo, 

The reading of this note was interrupted and fol- 
lowed by hearty applause. 

Fifteen —. of Paris, headed by Mr. Henr 
Vincent, entered the Hall at this juncture, an 
ascended the platform, amidst loud applause. Mr. 
Vincent then took the stand, read over their names, 
and the trade represented by each, and proposed 
three cheera for the workmen of France, which were 
very heartily given. 

The sixth resolution, which had been referred for 
verbal amendment to the committee, was then read, 
with the alteration suggested by M. Girardin, and 
adopted. 

C. Hot, Esq., M. P., was unwilling, after the 
intimation received from their Secretary of the 
number of speakers inscribed for the day, to occupy 
a moment's attention, but must briefly testify that 
he had lost none of his devotion to the cause. 
He contrasted this splendid gathering with the first 
London Peace Convention, over which he had the 
honour to ide; and rejoiced in the rapid progress 
of sv beneficent a cause [cheers]. 

It was then that one of the Paris 
workmen wished to address the Conference, and M. 
Pikunn Vinsagp, a working engraver, read with 
much vivacity a speech in his native tongue. From 
the translation afterwards given by Mr. J. S. Buck- 
ingham, it appeared that he addressed those prese t 
as citizens of the world, and members of one gre:t 
family. He offered in his own name, and in those 
of his fellow-workmen, their most sincere thanks 
for the warm reception they had just obtained from 
them. If war was an evil y, it was a greater 
one to the labouring classes than any other, because 
they were those called on to bear the burden of the 
cost of war, and were also put in the front rank of 
battle to sustain the firat fire. God had given them 
being in order to increase life, but by war they tried 
to destroy it. They had skill given them by God 
in order to create enjoyments and advantages to 
themselves and others; but by becoming soldiers 
they were made tools of destruction to others. War 
was therefore a great curse, and they joined cheer- 
fully with them in getting rid of this evil by propa- 
gating peace. In arriving at London they had been 
particularly struck with its appearance. There were 
no cannons or bristling bayonets, no fortresses or 
barricades and gates to prevent their free ingress or 
egress. Instead of soldiers in their streets, he only 
saw quiet citizens. He was of opinion that Eng- 
land, in this respect, set an example to the world; 
that before long, soldiers would become less and less 
in number, and men become more skilled in peaceful 
arts for their mutual support. In conclusion, he 
thanked them again for having received him and his 
fellows in the bonds of fraternity. 

Dr. Krevrzxacu, of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
was next introduced by Mr. Richard, as havin 
rendered important aid at the last Con ress, an 
being one of the most earnest and successful friends 
of the cause in Germany. The learned doctor then 
proceeded to read a speech, of which the following 
is a slightly abridged report :-— 

When I venture upon addressing to this {mposi 


assembly a few words in English, it ig only because 
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that immortal weak. ather 
pour their waters in the same ocean; 60 may two 
nations—so may all nations pour out their material and 
intellectual abundanae into one ocean of universal peace 
and welfare. Gentlemen, I am ve 

the Peace movement has 


first. 160 years ago you sent to us from Great Britain 
a great conqueror, to stand by our side in a 
dan h and the battle of Blen- 


with the ultivated ty of 
cultiv of m 
countrymen [beas). re, Milton, William Penn, 
Franklin, W orce, and many others, have splendidly 
unfolded over the German land the glorious banner of 
British, of European, of universal civilization. These 
are the fellow-conquerors we like most. Our great 
Goethe, our high-minded Schiller, they have, not even 
in Germany, found so clever, 40 able, so profound an 
interpreter as that distinguished member of our society, 
the celebrated Carlyle. Gentlemen, I am here sur 
rounded by conquerors of that kind, and I feel myself 
much more honoured by such a neighbourhood, than if 
1 had gota place at an imperial table at the side of 
Paskiewitech and Radetzky. Now, as I have told you, 
the cause of the Peace Society makes great progress in 
Germany. The first outbreak of sarcasm and malignity 
has ceased to operate; distinguished men of all denomi 
nation, merchants of wealthy importance, diligent men 
of the labouring classes, first-rate talents in literature 
and science, have declared their resolution to co-operate 
with your Congress. I dare say, gentlemen, that the 
— of peace is nowhere so urgent as in Germany. 
Our soldiers are quite corrupted by the flattery of kings 
and princes, the flattery of the official press, flattery 
even from the pulpit. Every day you may hear it 
uttered, as an undoubted truth, that soldiers are the 
best part of the u, that they are the true 
representatives of popular feelings, the best defenders 
of civilization. Sheltered by so mighty a sanction, their 
garrisons are swarming through quiet streets, corruptin 
the morality of the lower classes, and still persuade 
that their vocation is a much higher one than that of 
the labourer or the schoolmaster. In the province of 
Anglen, the same from which your ancestors sprung, an 
order was issued that citizen who meets an officer 
in the streets must take off his hat, and keep it for a few 
moments close by his side. That order was issued not 
five centuries ago, in the time of Gesler and William 
Tell, but six w ago, in the heart of European civili- 
gation. I am sorry to state, that our most powerful 
military government has, by main force, shut doors 
of the first peace society ed in Gerqnany j but 
so well formed is the German mind, that so unfair and 
un ’ ust a proceeding has 11 — to promote 
the Peace movement. I am still more sorry to confess, 
that the holy cause of Peace has not yet got, in Ger- 
many, such powerful assistance from the pulpit as it 
ought to have, and as it seems to have in England and 
America. The age is fast approaching when people will 
leara that your maxim, “ Love your neighbour as your- 
self,” is not only a maxim of ideal virtue, but must 
find its way evcu into the science of government. 


The first resolution of the day, though the fourth in 
the programme, was then moved by Cuantns 
Gir, Esq. It was as follows :— 

This ress 
the prosecution of war, or the maintenance of watfihe erm 
ments, as immoral in principle and disastrous in operation, re- 
news its ewpbatic condemnation of all such loans. 

lie said he thought he must have been born 
in Utopia, for all his best aspirations, from his 
see up, had been stigmatized as such. But the 

topia of one age was the experience of the next 
“cheers yea, the Utopia of one year was the expe- 
lienee of the next. To advert once more to that 
#agnificent structure, whose iron pillars and girders 
so well symbolized the strength, and whose crystal 
roof so aptly typified the beauty of their principles 
—the Utopia of January was the experience of May 
[much applause]. In introducing the subject of 
war loans, he was aware that he trod on delicate 
ground; and that to carry out to their legitimate and 
Christian extent the principles he was about to pro- 
pound would involve the conduct of many, if not all 

of them—tor they were all prone to keep a corporate 
conscience, or to do that with the multitude which 
they dare not do singly. Thus it was that honour- 
able men, really honourable men, saw nothing 

bemeiviin advancing money for sharpening the 

‘words of tyrants, and forging new fetters for the 
people (hear, hear}. If he wanted to get rid of a 
men, and bired an assassin to remove him, was not 
he as guilty as the actual murderer ? or if he applied 
to Mr, Richard—to take the most unlikely of men 


names 


‘ 
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| 


—to lend him to bribe the 
he, too be sesponsible? And was not he guilty in the 
es of God—aye, and in the sight of an advancing 
igation—who furnished sinews of war 
the hire of the . of the N 


14 Poon, ut 
as 


he obliged to take the chair him 
— declined, 2 


D 
an eastern dungeon, , 
strike atthe life of a 


assassin 


? applause.] The man who advanced or 
cop ted to the loan was, in his j nt, con- 
cerned in all this iniquity [hear, hear]. He was 
as eure as that there was a Judge above who esti- 
mated human conduct by other standards than that 
of @ quarter per cent., that an earthly tribynal, that 
of enlightened public sentiment, would ere long be 
erected, its verdicts submitted to by rulers and 


capitalists. Who would not exclaim— 


% Hasten, Great Father, tbat blest consummation, 
When nation no more shall lift sword against nation, 
When war shall no more be the Christian's vocation, 
But the sword shell be shivered, and broken the bow!“ 


Epwarp MiarL, Esq., rose to second the resolu- 
tion, and was received with loud and continued 
cheers. He said :—As our Secretary has told us, 
time cannot be stretched, therefore our speeches: 
must be contracted. I wish, in supporting 
resolution, to be sensible of all that has gone before, | 
and all that is to follow; and unless I discard intro- 
ductory remarks, my speech will resemble what is 
said of ladies’ letters—that the purport ofthe whole 
is in the tacript. The morality of loans for the 
purpose of war is the topic assigned tome. It natu- 
rally divides itself into two parts—perfectly distinct 
and easy to be remembered—the borrower and the 
lender. I think it a question well worthy of serious 
and minute investigation, although not to be de- 
termined at this Congress, whether national loans, 
for any purpose whatever, can be considered justi- 
table (hear, hear]. There is this peculiarity attach- 
ing to them, that they who immediately expend the 
money are not those persons who ultimately pay 
the money [hear, hear]. I regard it as unjust in 
one generation to mortgage the — of genera- 
tions to come [cheers]. I do so because I thoroughly 
believe in that principle of the British constitution — 
alas, but very imperfectly carried out at present— 
that no man ought to be taxed except with his own 
consent, or by the consent of his representatives 
meno al Now, we cannot consult posterity [a 

gh]—and it is obviously a hard thing to come 
into this world of ours, where there are troubles 
enough ready to seize hold upon one, to find that 
our powers of resistance have been drawn upon by 
our remote predecessors. Even, therefore, in 
matters which can be regarded as necessary and 
beneficial to posterity, inasmuch as posterity cannot 
be consulted, I do not believe that itis right in any 
body of men to take upon them to draw a bill pay- 
able by the generations to come after us. But if 
there be any question upon this point, there can be 
none when the object for which the money is to he 
expended, is one involying not the prosperity of 
nations, but the destruction of their resources. 
know it is said that if posterity is to come into 
existence at all, it is sometimes necessary to wage 
defensive war. I do believe that in assigning a 
judgment as to whether a war be necessary or un- 
necessary, if posterity could be consulted, they 
having to a Se ultimate expenses, would 
have a far different opinion upon the question 
from those who have little of the expense to 
bear. If we in this day, with our advanced in- 
telligence, and our unha PY experience, if we 
had been consulted, pees ave been consulted, 
about undertaking the war against our American 
colonists, or the long wars undertaken in order to 
reseat the Bourbons upon the throne of France— 
wars which together have cost about five hundred 
millions of pounds—I venture to say that we should 
come to a very unanimous conclusion, and be able 
to express it in both Houses of Parliament, that such 
wars were altogether unnecessary {cheese}. What 
enlightens us? The fact that we have to pay for 
them [laughter and cheers}. If only we could eek 
each generation pay for its own wars—if wars were 
never carried on upon credit—if only the cash had 
to come out of the pocket before the operations of war 
could commence—I think the judgment of Parlia- 
ment would be very different from what it is, as to 
what constitutes the necessity of international war 
[cheers]. I come nowto the lender—usually the 

reat capitalists of a country. I am not going to 
ndulge in absurd denunciations of capitalists. I 
regard them as occupying an appointed sphere, and 
having a proper use. I believe a very large number 
of those who hurl indiscriminate abuse at their heads 
would be glad to be in their places [laughter J. Capital 
has been described as condensed labour. The capi- 
talist adjusts the application of that condensed 
labour to some particular object. His power is 
immense —his usefulness might be immense too. His 
responsibility is consequently great. Of all classes 
his is the last that should be exempted from moral 
laws {cheers|. Their operations so greatly affect the. 
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bravo, would not 


ty up to our mark 
way by which we 


ect we have in view. 
is it i that 
can reach 


we 


we 
are ing cannot be finally reached until we have 


made @ pure atmosphere of opinion {applause}. I, 
for one, have the most implicit faith in the power of 
that atmosphere to ameliorate the condition of hu- 
manity [renewed cheering]. I, for one, believe 
that whilst we are adopting in physical disease those 
milder methods which are prescribed by Nature— 
while we are getting beyond that i ce which 
once sancti the maxim that nothing was 80 good 
* 
— — we are allowing Nature to rectify 


or, rather, are content’ to assist her in per- 
forming her own work—so in the moral world there 


this | is a great deal to be accomplished of which your 


practical men know very little. As by under- 
ground draining, subsoiling, and other processes of 
that nature, the wholesomeness of the atmosphere 
may be promoted, so things aregradually telling, not 
upon the main disease, perhaps, but upon the con- 
stitution of humanity itself [hear]. Mankind is 
growing healthier—and as it grows healthier, will 
be able to throw off the diseases now hidden in its 
blood [renewed cheers]. Why, what got rid of 
witch-burning? [laughter.] Am mproved public 
opinion. What got rid of persecution for conscience 
sake? An improved public opinion. What got rid 
of duelling in this country, to a great extent? Not 
law, not judicial proceedings, but an improved 
public opinion. What will put down military 
establishments and prevent international wars? An 
improved public opinion [cheers] —and in creating 
that oe public opinion we are now practically 
engaged [renewed and prolonged applause]. 
Saus Guaner, Exq., on rising to support the 
resolution, was loudly cheered. e thanked them 
for that reception, for he was one of those guilty 
capitalists [a laugh] who was interested in the 
funding system of this country, and although he 
fully concurred in the terms of the resolution, he 
was not prepared to agree in all that had been said 
upon it. He heartily approved of the motion which 
the hon. member (Mr. Cobden) had lately made in 
the House of Commons, with a view to cut down 
the army and navy estimates to the extent of ten 
millions sterling; and in his (Mr. Gurney's) 
opinion, if the Legislature were governed by a 
Christian spirit, that motion would have been 
carried. He fully coincided in the opinions which 
had been expressed respecting the consequences 
arising from the National Debt, for he felt that an 


II interest which amounted to nearly £30,000,000 a 


year must operate as a check upon our national 
advancement, and as an obstacle to the carrying 
out of free-trade in all its perfection. Mr. Gurney 
then —— to expatiate upon the evils of war, 
and that safety could be better ensured by the prac- 
tice of peace and trust in Divine protection than by 
the maintenance of an armed force. 


Mr. MiaLL was permitted by the Chairman to say 
a few words in explanation of his former remarks, 
which Mr. Gurney appeared to have misunderstood, 
He did not say, or mean to say, that because it was 
unjustifiable to contract loans it was right to repu- 
diate them. He believed that would be infinitely 
more mischievous than to pay them. 


Mr, Copy seid he was glad to find their friend Mr. 
Gurney giving his emphatic approval to the terms of the 
resolution, Circumstances of course rendered it quite 
impossible for him (Mr.Gurney) to enter into any details 
upon the subject, and the same considerations would 

revent him (Mr. Cobden) from going into the question. 

here was, however, a prospect of a loan (if they * 
judge from public rumour) being required from this 
country by a Government which was at this moment 
violating every one of those principles on which this 
Congress was based—a Government which was main- 
taining an army at so enormous an expense, that the 
country was doomed to bankruptcy. The army of that 
country was spread over almost the whole face of 
Europe—from the extremity of Italy to Hamburgh, 
where the troops were openly insulting the inhabitants. 
As he (Mr.Cobden) felt himself precluded at present 
from showing up” the financial condition of that 
country, and warning the people of England against 
the bankruptcy which threatened it, he would no loager 
dwell upon the subject, but he made this stipulation 
with the secretary, that if an application for the loan to 
which he had referred should be advertised at the old 
place, the London Tavern, he should summon a public 
meeting; and if he (Mr. Cobden) should be within the 
borders of England, no matter where, he would give 
his attendance on the occasion, for the purpose of 
raising his protest against such a proceeding, and ex- 
pressing his want of faith in any transactions with the 


well-being of suciety that more than any other they 


Austrian Government, and the inevitable conseq uences 
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that must ensue from negotiating a loan to that Govern- 
ment [cheers]. 

J. SEX Buckineuam briefly supported the resolu- 
ion. He stated that the wars which Mr. Miall had 
mentioned as costing five hundred millions of pounds, 
had probably cost three or four times that sum; 
by showing what was involved in that expenditure—the 
destruction of the means of life and the products of 
industry—and at the same time the utter futility of 
those wars to accomplish their original objects, he for- 
cibly represented the wickedness and mischief of the 
entire system. 


M. Jutes Avicpon, banker, of Nice, supported the 
resolution; which was then put and carried. 


M. Dx Cornmenin, of Paris, moved the following 
practical resolution, which was not in the programme :— 

The Congress recommends the members of Peace Societies in 
al. constitutional countries to use their inflaence in returning 
to their tive Parliaments representatives who are friends 
of peace, who will be prepared to support by their votes mea- 
sures for the diminution of the number of men omployed in, and 
the amount of money expended for, war purposes. 


The following is a translation of his address: 


When I represent to myself this institution of the 
Peace Congress, in its most comprehensive form, and 
consider its elevated objects and aim, I perceive that we 
are all tending, by one and the same common effort, to 
the abolition of violent death of men; to the abo- 
lition of death against nature: and I reduce the cases 
of violent deaths, that is, of unnatural deaths, to four 

rincipal heads; viz., violent death by the cannon and 
its accessories ; violent death by the pistol and its acces- 
sories ; violent death by the poignard and its accesso- 
ries ; and violent death by the scaffold and its accessories. 
Thus, it is towards the abolition of these four kiuds of 
death that we are tending, and by the following means: 
the abolition of violent death by the cannon and its 
accessories, by the abolition of war; the abolition 
of violent death by the pistol and its accessories, 
by the abolition of due ; the abolition, at least 
4 diminution, of violent th by the 


ts accessories, by the abolition of crime, so far as we 
— we may de able to bring it about by a good religious 
and moral education, and by the amelioration of the 


condition of — pad lastly, the abolition of violent 
death by the d and its accessories, by the abolition 
of the extreme penalty, and by a reform of the criminal 
code. Now this is to say that we tend, and that we 
ought all to tend with might and main, to the sup- 
pression of the soldier, of the duellist, of the assassin, 
and of the executioner: four kinds of persons whom 
assuredly I am not going to compare nor to confound, 
but who resemble one another by the violent death, 
the death against nature, which each of them inflicts 
upon our fellow-creatures. For this reason I believe it 
to be perfectly understood that Peace Societies, 
holding in profound respect the life of man, and directin 
their attention to the four kinds of aggression which 
are most destructive to that inspired breath, that 
creation of his hands, that emanation from himself, that 
gift of life which comes from God alone, and of which 
God alone may “deprive mau, will use their most 
strenuous efforts to bring about the abolition of war, 
of er of murder, and of the scaffold. As, how- 
ever, of their modes of killing men, the oldest, the 
most barbarous, the bloodiest and the most disastrous 
in every respect is war, it is war which, above all and 
before all, we ought to and which we must oppose. 
Now, as against war, the very best possible, philoso- 
— political, moral, religious, and financial reasons 
ave been either written or, in some shape or other, pre- 
sented, I do think the time has arrived to pass from the 
of controversies and dogmatisms, to the phase of 
application. Doubtless, gentlemen, we attack a pre- 
judice, and the very absurdest prejudice which 
afflicts humanity; nevertheless, to this day, absurdity 
has, in almost every case, enjoyed the peculiar privilege 
not only of governing the world, but what is the absar- 
dity of absurdities, * had the good fortune to gain 
over the mind. Nay, more; the oddest fact of all—a 
fact which is really to be deplored—is, that the folks who 
are themselves the greatest victims of war are the very 
people who are the pronest to make game of peace-men, 
and who laugh the most at those who wish to save 
them ; exactly like that good wife who was beaten by her 
husband, and who complained and went into a great rage 
ause her husband was prevented from beating her. 
ith such simple folks it is difficult to reason. But when 
one perceives that one is losing time and pains in 
attempting to prove to simpletons that they do 
wrong in injuring others, what remains to be 
done? Why, there only remains for us to deprive 
them of the means of doing the mischief. As a matter 
of course we shall have all the trouble in the world to 
make those governments understand who have no other 
strength but in the amount of their material force, and 
to make that numerous class understand which depends 
upon war and the war system for a gubsistence, and 
which you will deprive of the means of existence if you 
deprive them of the means of killing others; I say, we 
Shall have all the trouble in the world to make these 
parties comprehend that they would do well to disarm 
with a good grace. Now, don’t you believe, gentlemen, 
that they are going generously to tear off and throw 
away their epaulets and undeck themselves of their 
glory; oh no! but if you will only do this for them, 
just take away their sashes and their scarfs, their cannon 
and their grape-shot, you may be quite certain that 
these great warriors will not, for the simple love 
of glory, repair to the field of battle, and set-to in 
their black coats, boxing one another; their fana 
ticism for an Arbela, a Pharealia, an Austerlitz, or a 
Waterloo, would not carry them so far as that. No 
money, no war! Now-a-days, nothing is done for 
, and war least of all. But one does not make 
war with one’s own money, but with everybody's money 
—with the money of every one who is stupid enough to 
pay in this way for being killed. For all that, gentle 
men, there are in the world a few sensible persons who 
would rather not be killed, either they or their children, 
and especially who would rather not have their money 
taken from them. Now, howis this to be managed ? 
How shall we prevent their being deprived of their 
money ?—for, after all, I repeat, no money, no battles ! 
isee no other means—but must confess it is a rare 
good one—than to diminish the numbers of that heroic 
and expensive species of man calied warriors. Now, 
how hall we diminish the numbers of these 
lorious devourers of budgets, unless it is by 


hing the grants made through the budgets? 
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And bew shall we diminish these — made 
through the budgets, except by nominating only such 
members to represent us as will vote for the reduc- 
tions we require? And how, again, shall we nominate 
members who will vote for such reductions, unless it be 
to recommend those who have a vote to elect only friends 
of peace, resolutely determined not to bold the lives of 
men, and the money of the people, cheap, ind who will 
vote ever and always agai 
shape, and of every kind. This is the covrse I desire to 
suggest and to support. 

The Rev. Dr. Massts wished to address a few 
words to a class representing th: ‘tenderness, con- 
fidence, and affection, of the domaatic circle—who 
formed the earliest sentiments, and nurtured the 


strongest tendencies of youth. If they who repre- 
sented their sex in this 
sent this Congress in their own je 


restrain that propensity, and only speak of war as 
it only ought to be spoken of in the family circle— 
if they would seek toys for their children from the 
circle of peace, and not from the imstruments of war 
they would do inestimable service to the object of 
this Congress, and discharge a solemn obligation 
devolved upon them. They must also have minis- 
ters of peace in their pulpits [cheers]; con ions 
must look to that in selecting pastors, r. Massie 
concluded by stating that he was authorized by a gen- 
tleman anxious to promote this cause to say, that he 
would contribute £500 to a fund of £2,000, to enable 
Mr. Cobden to carry on an agitation in support of 
his arbitration motion [great q — e was 
the junior er in a house of business, and he 
felt that this contribution would be well consecrated 
to the service of God [much applause]. The rev. 
Doctor had much pleasure in seconding the resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted. 

Exinv Burritt then rose, amidst great and long- 
continued applause, to move the sixth resolution. 

This Congress recommends all the friends of Peace to prepare 
ublic opinion, in their respective countries, with a view to the 
ormation of an authoritative code of Iaternatioual Law. 
He remarked that it had fallen to his lot at the two 
previous Congresses to present this or a similar pro- 
position. On the last occasion he had endeavoured 
to show that this was not a peculiarly American 
idea, either in its origin or development; and he now 
recapitulated the arguments he had then adduced, 
to show the necessity and great advantage of an in- 
ternational code. The Congress was but a step in 
advance of the greatest jurists and statesmen of 
Europe in affirming that such a code would be of 
immense benefit ; they only asserted besides, that it 
was practicable. The idea of their American friends 
was, that a commission of the jurists and diplo- 
matists of Christendom might revise the so-called 
code, eradicate its antagonisms and anomalies, and 
constitute a federal court for its administration. 
That which stood as a substitute for international 
law, was to be found only in the writings of scholars 
and historians—of Vattel, Grotius, or Puffendorf ; 
and consisted but of opinions, arguments, and pre- 
cedents—the latter being the essential element and 
basis of the whole. As those precedents consisted 
of such acts as the absorption Poland into Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and Austria, and every act defended 
from those—such as the American annexation of 
Texas, and French intervention in Italy—being incor- 
porated with those precedents, the whole body was 
very much like what civil law would be if every 
transgression were to be put down as an authority 
and sanction for subsequent offences. Passing from 
this argument, the speaker invited his audience to 
consider the position of their great cause in the 
light of the principles of moral government and 
historical development, and of contemporaneous 
circumstances. He thus proceeded, in language 
which elicited continuous and enthusiastic applause : 


Time and Providence, in all the vicissitudes and events 
with which they work, mark the experience of indi- 
viduals, or measure the progress of nations, bring but 
one now to man, or to any human enterprise. Ever 
great event or underteking that has blessed the worl 
with its beneficence has had its own peculiar now. And if 
the present year is not the now which God has given us 
for the realization of the hopes we entertain, and the 
measure» we purpose, that now will come, for the mouth 
of the Lord of Hosts has spoken it. It will come, but 
not by observation. It will come; but the star of its 
advent will be recognised only by a few shepherds, 
precedence, so determined to rise on the ruins of 
another as the mechanical and agricultural indus- 
tries of the different populations of Christendom. 
looking and longing for its appearance. Who discussed 
the fact that this year was the now of the Great Exhi- 
bition? Was it the spontaneous and universal convic- 
tion of the public mind that the set time had come for 
this magnificent demonstration in the Crystal Palace? 
No; its advent was comprehended by the faith of the 
few. Evento them it did not come by observation. 
They had no pathometer wherewith to test the senti- 
ment of the world towards their proposition. It was 
notin their power to feel the pulse of the divided popu- 
lations of the earth to ascertain whether their multitu- 
dinous heart beat in sympathy with the idea of this 
grand gathering of the nations. How, then, did the 

rincely author of this monarch-thought of the ege and 
4 — coadjutors in the conception, ascrcrtain 
that its now had come; that the mind of the world was 


ripe and ready for its rea ization; that the predilections |, 


ot people’ and the pathonomy of Providence were in happy 
conjectures for this brilliant consummation. The cir- 
cumstances under which they put out their great thought 
are full of instruction and encouragement to our faith. 
Ten years age there were no interests in commonwealth 
of nations so mutually antagonistic, so jealous of com 

etiſion, so adverse to reconciliation, so ambitious of 
Tense of elaborate legislation had arrayed these 
interests against each other in lynx-eyed and tre- 


nst warriors and war, in every | sh 


r 
ught to r ren ’ 
and rod tee — rl natural enemies in the battle of 
life and labour. 
labora 
foreigners. = Ne oa 
written in 


to the first day of 1851, the jealous — different 
countries ccomed like Mine- 

Aer the thought of bringi 12 
of all nations into one centr 
and Concord. In addition 
deluge 


Industries of all Nations? 
wonderful em believed. Unaided by 
no governmen wer or authority to lean » th 

sent out their idee dovelike, the divided popula 
tions of the earth. It 


potentates Labour, patien 
peaceful labour, that, from the closed gates of — 
went forth, , into the thorny wilderness of life, 
and traced it rine e red pathway 1 feet 
g t straw in and isin pale and 


way barbarism, 
feudalisms of the past, with the fetter-prints of 
still fresh and crimson around her limbs—mee k, lowly- 
minded Labour, had come to her immortal now. ... But 
the result of this grand experiment has a bearing upon 
our efforts and expectations far beyond the value and 
significance of an illustration. Great as are its triumphs, 
immeasurable as may be its consequences, it did not 
transpire on a line of human progress which 
some dim, distant future, . into the road which 
we are pursuing. 


work 0 Divine 2 2 it is mar in = 
eyes. itis not our saying. no ove eus Ww 
the ambitious assumption of this ty + have 
said it for us—others, of the highest authority, and 
in the audience of a listening world. The origi- 
nators of this demonstration, and those who glory 
loudest in its 2 claim for it, as ite h 
honour, this result. Their fervid orators, in the glow of 
of enthusiastic eloquence, t to the Great Exhibition, 
and say, This is the true Peace Congress. They claim 
for it the character and object of our annual Peace Par- 
liament of the People. They promise to realize the 
result for which we labour, to be first at the goal, and 
carry off the prise. They do not say that they are 
against us, or competing with us iu a parallel race- 
course, but that they are far in advance of us 
same high road toward the object of our affections 
aspirations. Then, what becomes of the charge that we 
are going too fast and too far, when the 8 
the Great Exhibition are boasting that they 
the cause of Peace out of —＋ Er 
it forward to its final consummation with railway , 
because e and progress move so 
careful and slow? ‘The world, almost without a dis- 
senting voice admits that the set time had come for this 
reat demonstration; that the preparation of the popu- 
ar miud of Christendom was complete for the realiga- 
tion of this scheme, even beyoud the boldest conception 
the most sanguine expectations of its originators. And 


it had but one single end from the — , and that 
was Peace. Let us grevt it gladly an ly. That 
is the only end of ovr annual Peace . Thea 
will not t ion and sympathy of hearts of 


nations, and the eo-operation of Divine Providence, 
which have crowmped their undertaking with such mighty 
success, accrue to the realization of our aim 
efforts? If their now has come, with such overplus of 
bappy circumstances, can ours be far off? I trow not. 


M. Coronet, silk manufacturer, of Lyons, seconded 

the resolution. In hisown name, aud that of his com- 
atriots, he begged to pronounce the words, “ Vive 

Angleterre.” The key-note — given, the whole 
body of foreigners on the platform rose up, and 
testified their approval of the sentiments by enthu- 
siastic shouts. 

M. Hirrotyre Por next addressed the Congress, 
in French. 

M. Bouvet, of the French National Assembly, was 
announced as the next speaker. In introducing him, 
Mr. Ricnaub said that — r ot ee: 7, — 1 
a moment of great temptation, of cruel ineult, acce 
a challenge. For that act of gross inconsistency with 
his professions and convictions, he had ever since expe- 
rienced a poignant regret, and he had re istered a vow 
in heaven never again so to transgress. M. Bouvet was 
received with much cordiality, and gave personal 
utterance to the feelings which had been expressed 
for him. 

The next speaker was Dr. Scuzazen, of Vienna, 
who read as follows :— 

You will excuse me when I read even the few words 
I have the honour to address to you; but Lam so much 
touched by the sublime spectacle I witness, that I fel 
myself unable to speak by heart, although i epeak with 
all my heart. I come from Vienna, from Austria—s 
country longing for peace—a country which only re- 
cently has seen and endured the horrors of war, and 
the fields of which are still strewed with the wasted ears 
of corn, the tears of widows, r 2 blood 7 pos 
youths who died in the love o count) am 
sorry to find my country so poorly represented in this 
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meeting, but you may depend upon millions of absent 
friends even in Austria. Yes, I repeat it, millions of 
friends—for with the exception of a few proud and am- 
bitious natures, the great mass of the 35,000,000 of its 
inhabitants are friends of universal peace! And surely 
there is no country in the world which requires more 
the blessing of peace than poor Germany, bleeding 
from all parts of its deadly wounded body. I shall not 
abuse the honour I enjoy in addressing this illustrious 
assembly. What I wish to say, what I wish engraven 
in the hearts of every one pregent, is briefly this: I do 
not consider it sufficient for our high task to meet once 
a year, and afierwards let things go by themselves. 
But I think that we all should endeavour to illustrate 
our principles by our examples—that we should organize 
for that purpose secieties and meetings in every country, 
in every town, in every place—that we should even try 
to raise funds to enable us to support the costs incurred ; 
in short, that we should not let pass the slightest oppor- 
tunity to show ourselves useful and worthy members of 
the society of f the human society. I myself 
intend, at my return, to labour in this way, and propose, 
with the permission af the state of siege in which we 
find ourselves, to publish a pamphlet on the elevation of 
the labouring classes, the profit of which I will dedicate 
to the propagation of the sublime ideas of peace and re- 
conciliation. But it seems almost foolish to speak of 
peace in a country like Austria, which I am deeply 
afflicted to state still maintains an army of nearly 
half a million of soldiers—to speak of peace in Austria, 
which, in spite of the greatest quiet for now two years 
is in the state of siege, and in which liberal feeling an 
free sentiment are in fear of muskets and, I am ashamed 
to say, of bastonades. Yes, I repeat, it seems almost 
ridiculous to speak of peace in my unhappy country, 
after the conferences and military shows at Olmatz and 
Warsaw. But I have faith in public opinion—I have 
faith in the good understanding of the masses of the 
suffering people, who abhor war and whose merit it is, 
more than that of the Governments, that war did not 
break out last autumn between the two brother nations 
of Austria and Prussia. We need not fear. Public 
opinion is the the supreme court of political life. The 
voice of the people is the voice of God. If the opinion 
and understanding of all nations are for us, who 
will dare to be against us? And this is the reason why, 
in face of all opposition, I have the best and most un- 
shaken belief in the success of our Divine cause; this 
is the reason why I hope to yet see the sunrise of that 
glorious time 
When man to man the wide world o'er 
Shall brothers be, and a’ that. 

[great cheering and laughter, the epeaker adding with 
much naivete, That is your Burns J. And this con- 
viction of the final victory of public opinion causes me 
to rejoice in the hope that the friends of universal peace 
will one day shake hands with my distressed countrymen 
[loud cheers]. 

The eighth and last resolution (on the paper) was 
then read. It was as follows :— 

This Congress, convinced that whatever brings the nations 
of the earth together in intimate and friendly intercourse, must 
tend to the establishment of peace, by removing mivap: rehen- 
sions and po end inspiring matual reepect, hails, with 
unqualified satis‘action, the Exhioition of the Industry of all 
Nations, as eminently calculated to promote that end. 

This resolution was carried by acclamation, Mr. 
RicHaARD suggesting that it was not necessary their 
time having just eqpired, to support it by speeches, it 
having been touched upon by almost every gentleman 
who had already addressed the meeting. 

Joseru Strurae, Esq., proposed another resolution: — 


That, enceuraged by the interest shown in this and previous 
congresecs, a Congress of the friends of peace should be held 
next year, at such place and time as the bureau might decide. 


He did not propose this lightly, for he knew something 
of the labour of preparing for these assemblies (hear, 
hear]. Since the last Congress he had travelled 600 
miles—he might say under the protection of the Con- 
gress ; for, on one occasion, when there was some 
difflulty about his transport, the production of his 
ticket of membership was at once accepted as a substi- 
tute [loud laughter and cheers}. He had been privi- 
leged to urge their principles in the midst of standing 
armies, even in the camp of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
and in the presence of the Prime Minister of Denmark. 

Evwarp Smitu, Esq., of Sheffield, seconded the 
resolution, which was put and adopted. 

Mr. H. Vincent then announced, on the part of Mr. 
George Hadfield, of Manchester, that that gentleman 
intended to have a silver medal struck, at his own 
expense, and presented to the French working-men who 
had attended this Congress, as a memorial of the satis- 
faction which their visit had created. The proposition 
was received with acclamation. 


The Presitpent then rose and delivered the following 
closing address :— 

In closing this Congress, allow me to congratulate 
you on the peace and order which have marked its pro- 
ceedings. I have had occasion to attend many large 
public meetings, and several in this Hall, but I was 
never before present at a meeting when the Chairman 
was not even once called upon to exercise his authority, 
either over the audience or the speaker. It is not a less 
agreeable source of congratulation that the gentlemen 
to whose eloquent and argumentative speeches we have 
listened with so much pleasure, have never violated the 
regulations laid down for the guidance of the meeting, 
and have neve: allowed their feelings to carry them out 
of their proper sphere of peaceful discussion into the 
field of political argument, within which we should at 
every step have been treading upon thorns, Although 
had read much and thought much, as all of you must 
have done, on the important topics to which our atten- 
tion has been directed, I carry away from this Congress, 
as I trust all of you do, many new views and many new 
arguments in favour of universal peace. But while you 
have yourselves been impressed with the deep im- 
portance of this cause, as the cause of humanity and re- 
ligion, I hope that you will regard it as a sacred duty to 


our service, and preserving their minds from the poison 
that lurks under their amusements, as well as under the 
prevailing system of education, that we can hope to 
attain the grand object at which we aim. To you, 
gentlemen, whose daily work it is to teach and exemplify 
the doctrines of peace and charity, I need not offer any 
suggestions for your guidance; but you will perhaps 
allow me to say that, while much may be done for our 
cause from the pulpit, more may be expected from the 
school. Itis by the selection of proper teachers, and 
the choice of proper school books ior the schools 
which you superintend, or over which you have any 
control, that you are most likely to diminish that admi- 
ration of military achievements which is so strong in 
the young, and which, when fostered by the poet and 
the historian, exercises such an influence over them in 
after life. Were our youth better instructed than they 
are in the popular departments of hysical and natural 
science, subjects with which no deeds of heroism or 
personal adventure are associated; and were ever 
school to have a museum containing objects of natura 
history, and specimens of the fine and the usefal arts, 
the amusements of the school would assume a different 
character, and the scholars would go into active life 
better fitted for those peaceful professions to which ere 
long they must be confined. But there is still another 
class whose active interest in the cause of peace I would 
fain secure. If there are mothers in this assembly, as I 
can testify that there are fathers, whose sons have been 
sent, in the service of their coantry, to the regions of 

stilence or of war, I need not solicit their assistance 
4 propagating the doctrines of peace. They will proffer 
it in tears—in tears shed in the recollection of those 
anxious days in which they have followed in their 
hazardous career the objects of their deepest love—now 
sinking under a burning sun—now prostrate under tro- 
pical disease—now exposed to the swordof the enemy. 
If there are others in the fair assemblage which graces 
this hall, whose sympathies have not yet been excited, 
and whose feelings have not been harrowed by the cala- 
mities of war, I would implore their active exertions in 
our cause. About to become mothers themselves, they 
have much at stake in the question of peace or war; 
and, feeling as woman ever feels, a deep interest in the 
cause of humanity, I would solicit their gentle influence 
over those stronger and less susceptible natures with 
which their own is destined to blend. With the expres- 
sion of this wish I close our proceedings, trusting that 
we shall all meet again at our next Congress, with fresh 
zeal and ardour in the cause which we haveso much at 
heart. 

The Hon. Horace Greevey, of New York moved, 
and Mr. Kersxaw, M. P., seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the President, which was carried by acclamation. 

Thanks were also voted by acclamation to the vice- 
presidents and secretaries, with which the proceedings 
of the Congress terminated. 


DISTINGUISHED DELEGATES. 


As the list of delegates contains more than a 
thousand names, it is impossible to give it entire, 
as on former occasions. The following are the more 
distinguished by office or character :— 


Mempers oF PARLIAMENT. 


Richard Cobden, K West Riding. 
Charles Hindley, EC gg.... Ashton 
William Ewart, EG. „ Dumfries. 
Joseph Brotherton, 6g... Salford, 

Sir E. N. Buxton...... WYTTTITITITITT TTT Essex. 
Liwrence Eleyworth, Egg... eee Derby 

J. B. Gmith, E999... Sterling 

John Ellis, EE gg... Leicester 
Richard Harrie, RC aa. Ditto 

H. A. Aglionby, Eg. Cockermouth. 
Edward Horsman, Eg. 9 ecccces „ Ditto. 

James Kershaw, Eg... Stock port. 
Joseph Hume, E-... » Monttros. 
Alexander Hastie, Esq. Glasgow 
John Macgregor Esq. „eee Ditto. 

J. G. Marshall Esq. „% eee Leeds. 

John Bright, Esq. eee eee eee eee Manchester. 
George Thompson, Egg... Tower Hamlets. 
John Brocklehurst, Eg Macclesfield. 
John Williama, Egg. Ditto. 
Mharles Cowan, K 99........ „ Edinburgh. 
T. Milner Gibson, EC 9... Manchester. 


Crvit AND Monrorraut Bopies Representrep. 


Town Council of Dunfermline. 
Town Council of Sheffield. 


Retiaiovus Bopigs RerresEentep. 


Western Association of Baptist Churches. 
Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire Association. 
Midland Baptist Association. 
Northamptonshire Baptist Association, 
Wesleyan Reform Association. 

Association of General Baptist Churches. 


LITERARY AND Scientiric GENTLEMEN. 


Mr. Babbage. Mr. Thomas Carlyle. 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold. Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
Dr. Dick. Mr. George Combe. 


Mixtisruns OF THE GosreL (200 IN ALL), 


Rev. Dr. Aspinall, 
Rev. Thoms Spencer, 
Rev. T. C. Pyne, 

) Kev. J. A. James, 
Rev. Thomas Binney, 
Rev. James Sherman, 
Rev. Dr. Leifehild, 
Rev. William Brock, 
Rev. Charles S:ovel, 
Rev. Dr. Godwin, 


The Church of England. 
| Independents. 


Baptist. 


PROFESSORS AT VARIOUS CoLLEGEs. 


Dr. John Harris, President of the New College, Loudon. 
Dr. Davidson, Professor of Philosophy at Lancashire College. 
Rev. Thomas Thomas, Baptist College, Pontypool. 
Ree, Dr. Acworth, Pres. of Horton College, Bradford, Yorks, 
Rev. Professor Dr. M*Michac!. 
Rev. J. Angus, President of Stepney College. 
Professor Barlow, of Ediavurgn, 
Epitors or Newspapers. 
Edward Baines, Esq., Leeds Mercury, 
Joseph Barrett, Esq.. The end. 
Dr. Campbell, British Hannes. 
E. C. Collins, E-q., Hull Advertiser. 
Edward Miail, Esy., Noncon/ormist. 


Mayors, MacistTRaTEs, ETC. 


< George Goodman, E+q., Mayor of Leeds. 
teach the lessons of peace in your families, and to pro- William Willians, Kd, High Constable of Huddersfield. 
— them throughout the sphere over which your — et Fg > ang ot of Plymouth. 
nfluence extends. It is only by enlisting the young in | Sir Wilfred Lawson. 
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Sir Kkanab Armitage. 
Mr. Wilson, Chairman of the Anti-corn-law League. 
Dr. Lee, of Aylesbury. 


J. Silk Buckingham, Feq. 
— Vincent, — 


FOREIGN DELEGATES. 


— 


CONTINENTAL. 
re eee Adinkerke, Belgium. 
T. Coignet...... “*#eee*e eee „ „ „ „ „ „„ „60 Paris. 
rene e eee eee Ditto. 
eee . Ditto. 

J. De HORRY cccccccccccccce ohe Ditto. 
8. Geo 33232 22 2 0 0M %% 000 eeeeee Ver riers, Belgium. 
C. Guillaumise..... „eee eee „ Paris. 
M. Guindeui........ —I— ** * Chapelle sur Loire. 
5 2 os pes re? * * — 
eee eee eee 00 6 600 Con Belgique. 
G. Kreer. . . . 6 6 00 0 0 900 % Munich. 
K. D. Lacroix be „ Paris. 
Rev. G. Litchott ......... —— Fran Maine. 
General Megaros ese ree eeee eee eeeeeeaee Hungary. 
Rev. A. Montandon 6 „ „ „„ „ „ „ 0 eee „6 aris. 
Carlos d- Odriogola........sseececees Saltander, Spain. 
Johann Pogghee Mecklenberg Schwerin. 
E. de Pompery.....s+-sececceees cove Paris, 
Cc, Read eseeeeeneereeee seeeeeeeeeeeeee > Ditto. 
Rev. — Rowville .. ...ccccccccccesees Ditto. 
Dr. Scherer „ Vienna, 
Pastor Verrunee St. au vant, France. 
Carl Wittin derer Mecklenberg Schwerin. 
reer. eee oe Stettin. 
AMERICA. 
C. Barrows ee * . „ Fryeburg. 
A. Boody ee oe ee oe Ditto. e 
W. A. Bart oe ee ee Washington. 
Rev. J. W. Chickering oe ‘ Portland, Maine. 
P. B. Day .. oe ee „ New Hampshire. 
Rev. A. Dresser 50 ee Oberlin. 
, A Drew W * „* * * * Maine. 
Ossian Dodge ee oe Roston. 
Rev. D. C. Eddy .. Lowell. 
Rev. Dr. Elton oe oe Brown University. 
A. R. Forsyth * * * Indiana. 
Rev. T. Aaron ee oe . Massachusetts. 
Rev. H. Garnet oe ; „ Geneva, 
dD. Gould * * * * ** Sharon. 
W. Hunt * * * * * * Maine. 
E. Jackson, jun. oe ee 0 Boston. 
Elder Matthews .. ee . „ New England. 
Rev. J. Maxwell 
Rev. Dr. Mills Lowell. 
Rev. A. A. Milner ton. 
B. F. Palmer Philadelphia. 
Dr. Perreto 90 it to. 
T. Pierce... * ee 90 Illinois. 
Moses Pond ee ee * Boston. 
C. A. V. Putnam 90 * „ Ditto. 
J. T. Qusiffe ec 0 W hitesborough. 
Ienac Sherman Buff: lo. 
Rev. C. Spear Editor of the Pruner: 
Friend, Boston. 
Rev. Zadok Thompson oe Burlington. 
Rev. J. E. Tyler ee Wyndham, Con. 
J. T. Up*egraff Ohio 


C. Ii. De Wolfe „ Old Town, Maine. 


THE SOIREE AT WILLISS’S-ROOMS, 


On Friday evening these large and elegant rooms 
were filled byan assembly, a great proportion of whom 
were habited in the Quaker costume—novel to that 
highly fashionable locality, but familier in all the 
resorts of philanthropy and patriotism. Between 700 
and 800 ladies and gentlemen were present. Among 
them Mr. Cobden, M.P., and Mr, George Thompson, 
M. P., were easily recognised. Mr. Elihu Burritt, 
Mr. Vincent, M. Cocquerel, M. Garnier, Mr. Garnet, 
and other speakers at the Congress, were surrounded 
by ‘troops of friends. The portly forms of the 
Revs. Thomas Binney and William Brock represented 


more of their brethren than we can name. The Italian 
orator, Gavazzi, and the Roman Prince of Canino, 
were conspicuous among the visitors — though 
almost monopolized by their compatriots. On side- 
tables were a number of portfolios and rare volumes ; 
and from the walls were suspended numerous pic- 
tures—of which copies in water-colours, of Land- 
seer’s vivid illustrations of Peace and“ War,” 
were the most noticed. Conversation was kept up 
among the promenaders with great liveliness, occa- 
sionally reanimated by music. Ices, coffee, and other 
refreshments, were served in rooms adjoining the 
great hall; and if scenes of scuffling, such as are 
frequent at Almack’s, were not unknown, we can 
answer for it that in not the gayest assembly was 
ever moreof mutual politeness displayed, or more 
genuine pleasure enjoyed. 

About half-past nine, a number of the leading 
friends appeared on the orchestra gallery, and the 
company immediately put themselves in an attitude 
of attention. Presently Mr. Conpgn came for 
aud addressed the assembly as follows:—Our Eng- 
lish friends, who have been instrumental in bring 
this company together, are desirous that it shoul 
contribute as much as possible to the enjoyment of 
the foreigners present, and that they should 
away with them recollections of a pleasant 
evening. But whenever Englishmen come together 
in numbers like this, they have an instinctive notion, 
which is shared, I dare say, by our American friends, 
that the proceedings cannot go off perfectly well 
without some little talking in the way of short 
speeches. But it must be remembered that the 
greater number of our foreign friends do not under- 
stand the language in which Iam now addressing 
you, and that it would be to them a tedious endu- 
rance to have to listen at any length to speeches 
they don’t understand, I would therefore suggest 
that our excellent friend Mr. Samuel Bowley, of 
Gloucester, should say a few words to us—and I 
know no man who can better compress a good deal 
into a smal! compass then a French or German friend 
—and perhaps the Americans will alsosenda represen- 
tative into the gallery—and after that there should be 
no more speaking, but we should freely circulate among 
each other, entering into conversation, and making 
private and perhaps permanent acquaintances, that 


aftes we have separated shall serve to unite us 
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together, and help, as individual friendships do, to 
ind our respective nations together in amicable 
— I am sure I express the feelings of 
gee a mre — gee 

pp opportunity of 
Triends as are here th 


have shaken hands with them, 
touch that they are real working 
and laughter) ; end though we 
tion of classes there is some- 
em 1 especially commends these men to our 
kindness and attention—it is, that they represent 
large bodies of their fellow-workmen ; and thus, for 
the first time in the annals of the two countries, we 


welcome us a deputation from the French 
people (cheers. — 


They had sent before them in the 
of elegance, taste, and utility, which abound 
in the French d ent of the Great Exhibition, 
„ skill, and intellect; and 
they have confirmed the opinion we had formed o 
them by their demeanour amongst us, and the 
talent exhibited by their representative in his speech 
at Exeter Hall [cheers]. It is a special reason that 
we should honour them that, as Mr. Burritt elo- 
quently said yesterday, the Great Exhibition is the 
coronation of labour. I will only repeat the expres- 
sion of my sincere wish that, when we separate, it 
will be each to promote, in hisown way, the good 
cause in which we are embarked, to be the apostles 
of those principles which we believe are destined in 
future to unite the different nations which compose 
mankind, in the place of those animosities by 
which they have hitherto been unhappily divided 
[cheers]. 

M. Cocquerel having rendered the substance of 
Mr. Cobden’s address into French, 

Sanum Bowzey, Esq., ex his pleasure at 
this combination of social entertainment with mutual 
improvement in those great truths which lay at the 
base of all true unity among nations. He was glad 
to see present so many of the Society of Friends, 
a e who had held these great principles reli- 
— 4 | say J two hundred years. The more 
sacredly those principles were held, the more rapid 
and certain would be the progress of this move- 
ment, both at home and abroad. Only let them be 
consistent in holding these principles—ready to trust 
their bodies and chattels to Omnipotent protection— 
and the cause of peace and of the gospel would 
advance together ; for he knew that inconsistency 
in this particular had been one great cause of infi- 
delity both in this and other countries. There was 
a practical difficulty in the way of many in this 
matter though for his own part, he felt he ought 
not to look at practical difficulties when he had got 
hold of a great principle [hear, hear]. And this 
practical dificulty was not met with, as might be 
supposed, among the uneducated and vulgar, so 
much as among the educated classes. When we saw 
a man coming out of a public-house, pull off his coat 
to fight, we knew not what to call him—and if in a 
moment of temptation, he enlisted into the ranks, 
we knew that the responsibility rested with those 
who voted away the money in Parliament, to pay 
those poor men for their services, and prepare them 
for the field. It was from those who sit at their 
desks, and hire men to kill one another until one 
party is tired of fighting—and then do what we 
wished them to do — fighting hear, hear]—it' 
was from these men the objection came. They 
had no doubt heard of the exhibition of the battle 
of Waterloo. A little boy was taken by his 

ents to see that exhibition, and he asked 
father what they were fighting about. His 
father could not tell, and ieferred it to the 
mother. Neither could she exactly say; so they 
called in the old sergeant at the door, who had been 
in the battle, and of course could tell; but he 
scratched his head, and said in his vulgar way, I 
be hanged if I can tell [laughter]. Well, the great 
objection was, Suppose we were invaded by a 
French army, what should we do? Why, he would 
say, give them an entertainment in Hyde Park 
[laughter]. Asa friend of his said, when asked, 
* t would you do, sir, if a Frenchman came 
into your house? Why, I would give him a chair 
to sit down upon [much laughter]. That was the 
way to conquer men’s heatts. He had seen felons 
in Newgate, clanking their chains, unsubdued by the 
force of law and the terror of punishment, melted 
into contrition by the gentle voice of Elizabeth Fry 
hear, hear] speaking the truth in love. Mr. Bowley 
concluded by suggesting that the French should 
henceforth be considered not as our natural enemies, 
but, as our nearest foreign neighbours, our natural 
friends [laughter and applause}. 

M. Cocauknzl having again acted as interpreter, 
M. Lecrarre was the next speaker. He undertook 
to express for his countrymen present their thanks 
for the hospitality they had received, and their 
anxiety to reci te this fraternal kindness at the 
earliest possible opportunity. He remarked (with 
that French gallantry, his interpreter, Mr. Cobden, 
observed, which can never speak in the presence of 
women without a compliment) that nothing had 
struck him so much at Exeter Hall as the presence 
and attention of English ladies. He was prepared 
for much able speaking, and the unflagging interest 
of men so accustomed to public discussion as the 
English—but he was astonished at the un wearied 
— of the ladies, who were present five or six 

urs on three successive days. ‘The ladies, he 
added, were the natural protectors of the cause of 
peace—for it was they who moulded the intellect 
and trained the feelings of youth. He therefore 
commended to them the task of bringing the world 
toa better understanding of this great question. 

y in contracting the tenderest relation they 


bore to the other sex, sbould they avoid attachments 


— 


to men of war. He concluded witha tribute of 
admiration to the Queen of England—she wielded 
the sceptre of a great empire, but her crown of 
domestic virtues surpassed in splendour that of her 


dignity | applause}. 
is 1 . 2 of Frank fort-on-the- Maine, was 


the next and last speaker. He addressed the 
assembly in English, believing they would fer 
the imperfect utterance of that to a speech in an 
unknown tongue, He apologized for his country- 
men that they were not more numerously repre- 
sented in Congress, and more active in the cause; 
but there would quickly be established a number of 
peace societies in Germany, if the Government 
would permit it. He considered that the army of 
diplomatists was even more mischievous to Euro 
than the armies of soldiers. He was sorry that the 
most influential English newspaper, the Times, 
should speak in the manner it does of German 
affairs. He would like, after the manner of his 
country, to embrace them all; but as he could not, 
he would tender for himself and countrymen 
hearty thanks for all the kindness shown to them 
1 1 

efore the speakers left the balcony, Mr. Conbxx 
exhibited to the company a piece of the new gutta 
percha line for the sub-marine telegraph—the first 
specimen sent out by the makers. Instead ofa plain 
roll of gutta percha, with the wire enclosed, like 
that at first designed, it consisted of four lines, each 
about the thickness of a tobacco pipe, twisted 
together into a strong but pliable rope; the wires 
being completely protected from contact by the non- 
conducting property of the surrounding substance, 
Mr. Cobden remarked that we were often told rail. 
ways and telegraphs would do more than Peace 
Congresses to prevent war; but it should be remem- 
bered that the discovery or application of scientific 
principles to philanthropic purposes generally origi- 
nated with men who were themselves philanthro- 
pists. Sir G. Stevenson was a good free-trader, and 
no doubt the inventor of the sub-marine telegraph 
was a friend to the Peace movement. 

Music, conversation, and promenading were then 
resumed, and kept up with sober gaiety for some 
time. About eleven the company began to retire, 
many having a long distance to return home; and 
before midnight the doors of Williss’s-rooms had 
closed upon this most pleasant and appropriate finale 
to the Great Peace Congress of 1851. 


— 


DINNER TO THE FRENCH WORKMEN, 


On Saturday afternoon, the French workmen, 
and a number of English guests, were magnificently 
entertained at dinner by Monsieur Soyer, at his 
symposium, Among the English guests was Charles 

ox, Esq. (one of the builders of the Crystal 
Palace), and Mr. Henry Vincent. In the absence 
of Monsieur Emile Giradin, who had been suddenly 
re-called to Paris, Mr. Henry Vincent occupied 
the Chair, and Monsieur Larcher the vice-chair. 
After a sentiment in honour of the Queen 
and Prince Albert, Mr. Vincent pronounced a 
discourse in French, showing the connexion 
between the principles of peace and true liberty, 
which was greeted with vociferous applause. He 
concluded with the sentiment, To the working- 
classes of France, and to the Fraternity of the 
Nations,“ followed by three times three cheers. 
Monsieur Larcher gave The working-classes of 
England,“ which was greeted rp owe same applause. 
The Chairman then gave Charles Fox, Esq., 
and all engaged in erecting the Great Exhibition.” 
In reply, Mr. Fox expressed himself delighted to 
meet a body of French workmen. He had been a 
workman himself, and he would assure them that, 
during his labour for the Palace of Crystal, he had 
been chiefly animated by the idea that it would aid 
the cause of Peace and human brotherhood [great 
cheering]. The healths of M. Soyer and the Count 
D'Orsay were loudly cheered— M. Soyer delivering 
a most animated speech in reply. After a sentiment 
to the liberty of the press, M. Soyer proposed the 
health of the chairman. Mr. Vincent briefly replied, 
and the K broke up at 10 o’clock. It was 
truly a delightful meeting, and one that will con- 
tribute towards the realization of the great objects 
of the Peace Congress. The conduct of M. Soyer 
was most generous. 


— 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society was held in Exeter Hall, on 
Monday evening last, Samuel Gurney, Esq., pre- 
siding. The Hall was well filled, and the platform 
was occupied by a large number of the leading friends 
of the Anti-Slavery cause; among whom we ob- 
served the Rev. Drs. Archer, Burns, Campbell, 
Massie, Richey; Revs. Thos, Binney, Jas. Sherman, 
Wa. Brock, J. Davies, G. Smith, George Scott, J. 
Woodwark,&c.,&c. ; Rev. A. Coquerel, Paris; Revs. 
G. C. Beckwith, D. C. Eddy, Amos Dresser, H. H. 
Garnett, Josiah Henson, from the United States and 
Canada, &c., &c.; Charles Hindley, Esq., M. P.; 
George Wm. Alexander, Josiah — Robert 
Forster, George Stacey, Samuel Sturge, Henry 
Sterry, Robert Alsop, Frederick Tuckett, Samuel 
Cash, John Harrison, Esqre., London; Edward 
Thomas, Bristol; G. W. Harrison, Wakefield ; 
Thomas Catchpool, Colchester ; Joseph Sturge, Bir- 
mingham ; J. D. Carr, Carlisle; Thomas Bignold, 
Norwich; John Candler, Chelmsford, Esqrs. ; 
with a large number of gentlemen from the provinces, 
as well as the Continent of Europe and the, United 
States. 

The CuairMan, in his opening address, remarked 
upon several encouraging circumstances in the 
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ne aged — of the anti-slavery cause. Our West 
ndia colonies were beginning to 
themselves able to compete with eslave labour of 
Brazil. Notwithstanding the enactment of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, repugnant to the feelings of our 
common nature, it argued well that California had 
ven a preponderance to the number of the Free 
tates, and was a new reason to hope that the Union 
would, ere long, get rid of the abominable ini- 
quit which they thought it difficult to get rid o. 
in which he entirely differed from them [applause]. 
Joun Sconie, Esq., the Secretary, read letters 
from Lord Brougham and Sir Edward Buxton, who 


regretted their inability to attend, and ex a 
hearty sympathy with the objects of the society. 
The Report, only an abstract of which was read, 


firet gave the statistics of slavery, showing that 
7,450,000 human beings are now in 2 1 an 
increase of 1,650,000 in the United States, Brazil, 
and the Spanish colonies— 550,000 more than have 
been emancipated by Great Britain, France, Den- 
mark, and Sweden united. The Report then went 
on to state the present condition of the slave-trade, 
according to the second report of the Lords. An 
account was next given of the mission of Messers. 
Alexander and Candler to the West Indies, which 
was followed by remarks on African and Coolie 
immigration, and recent events in Brazil. The 
United States were then referred to, and the resolu- 
tions which have been passed by divers public 
bodies in connexion with the Fugitive Slave Act. 
A tribute of admiration and gratitude was paid to 
France, and the course of Denmark and -Holland 
mentioned with regret. The committee concluded 
by a declaration that, in the midst of so much to 
afflict the philanthropic mind, there was also much 
to cheer. 

Joux Canvier, Esq., moved the adoption of the 
Report. He confirmed, from personal observation, 
what the Chairman had said of the West India 
islands, and mentioned, as a very pleasing circum. 
stance, that the cultivation of sugar from beet-root 
had been begun in Ireland (hear, hear]. As far as 
it had yet been tried, the pruject had been attended 
with the most favourable results, Just before 
coming to that meeting, he had seen a specimen of 
the sugar which, in six weeks, would be brought 
into the market, manufactured from the beet-root, 
Its cost would be about £32 per ton, or less than 
id. per Ib. [hear, hear.] The friends of true and 
universal liberty would certainly bid Ireland God 
speed in this new enterprise, as well as in the culti- 
vation of flax, which had also been commenced in 
good earnest in that country. He did hope that 
those who represented Irish interests would have 
— attention fully directed to this question [hear, 

eur]. 

Epwarp Tuomas, Esq., of Bristol, contented 
himself with simply seconding the resolution. 

G. W. ALAN DER, Eeq., Treasurer of the Society, 
moved :— 

That, while this meeting deeply deplore the continued exist. 
ence of Slavery and the Siave.trade, dumestic or forrign, in the 
United States and the Brazilian empire, aod in the cvlonial 
dependencies of Spain, Holland, and Portugal, the fearful 
horrors aud demoralization by which they are uniformly ac. 
companid, and the great impediments which they offer to the 

rogreas of civilization and religion in the world, they rejoice 
n the maay circumstances which indicate their approaching 
extinction ; and would urge upon every Christian community, 
and on the friends of bumanity and freedom at large, to use 
every practicable, legitimate, and peaceful effort to accelerate 
the period when the common rights of mankind, without dis- 
tinction of country or colour, shall be universally acknowledged 
and enjoyed. 

It was hardly needful for him to say, that he most 
heartily sympathized in the sentiment of the reso- 
lution ; and not the less because he had very recently 
visted nearly the whole of our West Indian colonies, 
and, partially, the United States of America. He 
must confess that, much as some persons might look 
down upon the emancipated colonies of Great Britain, 
he had far rather make any one of those dependen- 
cies his residence than take up his abode in the 
United States of America [applause]. At this 
moment there was not one single portion of that 
vast territory in which men were free, Ile repeated, 
and with emphasis, that there was uot a free man 
in America; for, if any man dare to obey the dic- 
tates of humanity towards the fugitive slave,—if a 
man did that for his fellow which was his duty, and 
which not — his feelings but his religion led him 
to do, he was liable to be sent to prison and be com- 
pelled to pay a heavy fine for this act of humanity 
cries of Shame, shame! ] He must confess, that 
before it was his lot to visit the shores of America 
he had not fully apprehended the whole of the evils 
connected with slavery; and had comparatively no 
conception of the extent of the prejudice which 
actually prevails against people of colour. He could 
relate many circumstances in illustration of this, 
A young female friend in New York, who was de- 
sirous of starting a school for coloured children, 
could not procure in that city a suitable room for 
her pu , because the owners refused to allow 
them to be occupied 7 individuals who had not a 
skin like their own [hear, hear]. The Fugitive 
Slave Law could not be spoken of in terms of con- 
demnation too strong—but there had been laws 
passed by some of the separate States, quite as re- 
volting and cruel as that unrighteous measure pret 
For instance, in the small state of Delaware, whic 
might be almost termed a free State, a law was 
passed which rendered persons of colour liable to a 
tine of fifty dollars simply for going into the State ; 
and if the money was not forthcoming, they were to 
be sold as slaves in order to pay the fine [cries of 
‘‘Shame!""} When he was in Baltimore, the capi- 
tal of Maryland, a very fine city, and but for slavery 
equal, for a habitation, to any town in the United 
States, he was informed that a law had been passed 
there within the last few years, by which any person 
of colour guilty of offences against the law, was to 
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was necessary 

ing of a slave to read, and 
severe alties, even by 
visited school 


py: 
a country where 
He did not know what 


h 


for every ublic 
[loud cheers]. The false and abominable iden Which 
an attempt had been made to put into the heads of 


e of France, that property is theft, was 
y true, when applied to men who said of a 

man, He is my property.“ The man 
that dared to say that was a liar and a thief im- 


pg ws A man was his own 
, of Jehovah 
ve 


* made him. The man — 
property, was a thief, not 

20f every hour of hie time, of every 
beat of his bosom, and of eve walk be aul 
— [cheers]. He was thankful to M. Proudhon 
r purring that phrase into the world, Property is 


theft; for though in all other respects it was 5 
it was really true in this. He must be allowed ust | 
to say what he felt when he came into that Hall. 


The place on the platform which, by chance, was 
given to him was between two gentlemen of colour, 
and he felt the position to be one both of privilege 
and — — cheering}. He felt this because 
he was a white man, and belonged to the white race 
which was so long the tyrannical oppressor, and 
because they belonged to that black race which so 
long has been and injured. It would be 
his Great joy. if he could, to atone with true fraternal 
love for all that they had suffered from his country- 
men. He felt this, not now in word only, but at 
the time when he found himeelf in that interesting 
position, that it was an honour to sit between two 


countrymen who had been injured by his own 
[cheers]. He did not believe that he had conferred 
any honour upon them because he was a white man ; 
but on the contrary, that because they were black, 
they had conferred honour upon him 2 permittin 

him to sit between them [laughter and —. 
He could not understand how it was that those in- 
dividuals in any country who made a difference 
between black and white men, not only could call 
themselves Christians, for they had no right what- 
ever to that name [cheers]. but, how they could 
dare to call themselves enlightened, or Pro- 
testant, or Republican.“ They were in reality 
despote—tyrannical despots [loud cheers]. They 
did not know what real life was, or what man was 
—a brother, a creature of God [loud applause). 
God did not call his ple slaves, but children. 
The Saviour himself said,. I call you not servants, 
but friends. Now, if God called men his “ chil- 


dren,“ and Christ called them his friends, why 
should any man be too proud to call his equal friend 
and brother? (The rev. gentleman resumed his seat 
amid great cheering. ) 


loud lause eeded 

p to grapple 
with the 15 the Old and New 
Testaments sanctioned slavery. The instructions of 
the Jewish lawgiver were in direct nism with 
the of those who to obey his law. 
“He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hand, he shall surely be put to 
death. If they would have the law, let them go to 
the law. Moses Stewart had defended the Fugitive 
Slave-law, but there was another Moses who had 
said, in Deuteronomy xxiii. 15, “ Thou shalt not 
deliver unto his master the servant which is escaped 
from his master unto thee. He shall dwell with 
thee, even among you in that place which he shall 
choose in one of thy gates, which it liketh him best; 
thou shalt not oppress him [cheers]. But it was 
said ghat the New Testament sanctioned slavery, 
and we are told continually about Paul sending back 
Onesimus to Philemon, who is said to have been his 
slave, although the word slave does not occur in the 
Epistle; but, say the advocates of slavery, the word 
there translated servant is doulos, and means 
nlave. Yes, but did it always mean slave? Christ 
used the same word when he said to his ee 
I have . servants, but friends.“ Did 
he mean slaves? e same word, doulos, was also 


| 


used in relation to Christ, when it is said, ‘He took , 260 


on him the form of a servant.”’ Did this mean slave? 
He thought that the time was finally come for the 
Church to resolve to have no communion with men 
who could seek to support such a system. e for 
one would “have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, but rather reprove them’’ [cheers]. 

Mr. Gurney having vacated the chair, it was re- 
occupied by Joseph Sturge, Esq. The collection 
was then made. , 

The Rev. Wrtu1am Brock, in moving the second 
resolution, said,—He should like to have every 
American advocate of slavery present, with Dr. 
Spring at their head [“ hear, hear,” and cheers], that 
they might look about them, and see the character 
entertained of slavery by the Christian men of this 
country. It was the custom there to speak of slavery 
as an evil which had been entailed upon them by 
England, and to say that but for England it would 
have been unknown. And the argument against it 
was, Let the slaveholders alone, they would at 
length purge themselves of this contemptible insult 
against God and man. The argument was a false 
one. Such things do not mend of themselves. As a 
proof of this, there were two and a half millions of 
slaves some time back; there were three and a 
quarter millions now; and fifty years ago there 
were three hundred thousand. In 1800 there were 
six slave states, now there were fourteen, and 

progress was natural enough [sensation]. 
When the Methodist Church was founded there in 
1784, it was enacted, that no holder of slaves should 
be received or retained in membership. Now, it is 
decided that slavery is not a moral evil, and that the 
aforesaid enactment shall not be enforced. When 
the Presbyterian Church was there founded in 1794, 
it was enacted, that slavery is a gross violation of 
the most precious rights of human nature. Now, 
the Pres Church declares this enactment to 
be offensive and insulting, and it is a dead letter. 
To come to the consummation of all proof that there 
was no improvement. Slaves have n, from the 
first, prone to run away, and individuals had long 
obtained a living by hunting fugitive slaves—but 
now to prevent this practice of running away, when 
a fugitive was secured he was to be instantly taken 
before a commissioner, the captor testifying to the 
facts, and the jurisdiction was immediate and sum- 
mary, without the slightest appeal being heard. 
Was not the Rev. Mr. Beecher right when he said, 
“if, in God's providence, fugitives ask bread or shelter, 
raiment or conveyance, at my hands, my own chil- 
dren shall Jack bread before the fugitive slave shall 
ask in vain. I will shelter them. I will conceal 
them. I will speed their flight. While under my 
shelter, they shall be to me as my own flesh and 
blood. The man who shall obey this law shall never 
pollute my hand with his friendship, nor cast his 
ewarthy shadow across my threshold. I will cheer- 
fully take the pains and the penalties of the bill; 
bonds and fines will be my honour; imprisonment 
my port to fame! [great cheering.] After some 
forcible remarks to the effect that the Americans 
should be the last to be squeamish about disobedi- 
ence to law, Mr. Brock concluded by moving :— 
That while this meeting have learned, with the deepest regret 
and astonishment, the tendency of the recent legislation of the 
United States to extend and perpetuate the system of slavery 
on the American Continent, in flagrant opposition to their 
declaration of independence, in violation of every principle of 
humanity and justice, and in total contradiction of the benign 
spirit and precepts of Christianity, 7 more particularly 
remark the enactment of a most odious, inhuman, and impious 
law for the recovery of fugitive slaver, who have sought refuge 
and protection from oppression in the Free States, and they 
feel bound, both as men and as Christians, interes'ed in the 
freedom and welfare of the human race, to denounce it as a gross 
outrage on the advancing civilization and the religious senti- 
ments of the age. That amidst the gloom occasioned by this 
retrograde policy of the United States Congress, this meeting 
bail with sincere satisfaction the enlightened and generous 
opporition of large bodies of the American people to the exten. 
mA of slavery; and, more especially, their determination to 
seek, by all lawful means, the repeal of the Fughive Slave Law; 
and, in the meantime, by well-considered measure, to defeat, 
as far as posible, its malign operation; this meeting, however, 
while it would express its entire sympatby with all who are 
thus engeged, would earnestiy impress on them the still higher 
duty of zealously promoting the immediate and entire abolition 
of slavery in every part of their republic. 

The Rev. Tuomas Binney seconded the resolution. 
He said he should put the question started by Mr. 
Owen, a little differently to what that gentleman had 
done: he should ask what had the slaveholders to 
do with the law of Moses atall? He looked upon 
that law, in connexion with the Mosaic dispensation, 
as a gradually progressive step in the Divine arrange- 
ments. But when the prophet stood up among the 
people, he was commissioned to proclaim the Divine 
will, to break every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free [cheers]. That was the only fair way of putting 


this part of the question. An Orthodox minister, a 
Mr. ers, when aslave asked him to stand between 
him and his master, said, This slave asks me to 


take a human life, and I will not do it, because I have 
a conscience, and because there is a God.“ He pro- 
ceeded, however, to affirm that if resistance was made 
to the Fugitive Slave Law, and if the magistrates 
required help in the matter, their duty would be to 
obey, and, if ordered to take human life, to take it. 
How would such a man expound the parable of the 
Good Samaritan? [hear, hear.] Referring to the 
„Greek Slave in the Great Exhibition, Mr. Binney 
said it really seemed to him as if the Americans 
were visited with a sort of judicial blindness in the 
eelection. ‘They saw the darkness looming over them 
in the distance, and then they exhibited the worst 
taste possible by placing a Greek slave there, and, 
beside the figure, placing a man to turn it round, 

recisely as they would do were they trafficking in 
— new and bone. He never saw before such 
an act of judicial blindness, illustrating and exhi- 
biting a nation’s own disgrace (hear, hear]. Some 


dollars for any one who will catch a Methodist 
preacher.” The advertisement proceeded to give a 
personal description of the individual. (The eircum- 
stances created great sensation among the audience 
while being described by Mr. Binney, who then 
resumed his seat amid the cheers of the assembly. } 
The Rev. Hunt Gaanett, in rising to support 
the resolution, said, if he felt not every sentiment 
of liberty and humanity quickened within him, 12 
must indeed be cold and dull hear, hear}. He 
was happy to stand in Exeter Hall, in that old arena 
where, in other days, so many battles in Liberty's 
cause had been fought, and not only fought, but 
won [hear, hear, and cheers]. It had been said by 
their esteemed Chairman (Mr. Gurney) that it be- 
came them to be careful as to how they referred to 
the Americans, because they were such very touchy 
peor laughter, and cheers]. Well, he knew tha 
ut these very touchy people had touched seve 
who were on that platform, and he felt it was but 
right he should touch them a little [laughter]. 
Standing up, with unblushing front, before the 
world, she said she was not responsible for slavery, 
but that Great Britain was responsible. She, the 
mother country, it was falsely said, entailed upon 
America the whole responsibility of slaveholding, 
and America would gladly get rid of it if she could. 
Would an English audience believe this? He would 
not. The Americans were accustomed to say that 
the English understood not the principles of liberty 
and arb They would Page to their Declara- 
tion of Independence, Well, look at it as it floated 
upon every breeze of heaven. Those very principles 
England held as affecting all men — — and 
endowed with inalienable rights. How did the 
Americans carry out the principle they had them- 
selves laid down? In 1776 there was a provision 
made in England for levying a tax upon America, 
The proclamation was made in Boston; and they 
instantly commenced a universal plan of drowning 
all the tea sent from England, that laid in their 
harbours. So much tea was drowned at the time 
that the harbour was nothing less than a gigantic 
teapot. Now, what was the reason of this? Be- 
cause England had trespassed upon American 
liberty. America was standing firm to maintain a 
great principle—namely, that she would not endure 
the impost of the tax. At last the nations fought. 
The battle commenced at Concord, was carried on 
at Lexicon, and reached to Bunker’s-hill, until it 
reached to the South, and the whole country was in 
arms; the result being victory on the part of the 
Americans. Look again, and a few years after this 
battle and victory the scene becomes changed— 
thousands of their fellow-men are hurried to the 
decks, put on board vessels, crowded with grape 
shot to discharge from the cannon if a brother man 
do but raise his arm to rescue from slaver — 
hear]. Boston was called the Cradle of Li rty. 
If it were the cradle, they had managed to rock the 
cradle so hard that it had killed the baby [loud 
laughter, and cheers]. Without being carried 
away by excitement, he would say that the strong- 
hold of slavery—the bulwarks of American slaver 
rather—were founded within the American Chure 
[hear]. Ata period when mankind were adornin 
the Crystal Palace, and nations were — 
thither from various parts of the globe to pay their 
tribute to England, what had America done for the 
world? Calling herself the mother of Republi- 
canism, she found France following her example, 
and she said, Look at France, she is our child. But 
let them compare America with France, Sevent 
years had passed in the Republic of America, and, 
during these seventy years of probation, some beau- 
tiful specimens of law had presented themselves! 
Among others, the Fugitive Siave Law. And France 
—what had she done with her Republic? Why, 
on the contrary, she proclaimed throughout her 
colonies the freedom of the slave, and struck 
off his chains and his shackles [tremendous cheer- 


Ihe CHAIRMAN, on putting the resolution, which 
was unanimously carried, stated that France presented 
a striking contrast to America, in that, upon eman- 
cipating her slaves, she had granted them likewise 
the elective franchise [loud cheers]. 

E.invu Buratrr moved— 


That looking at the fact that the demand for slave-produce 
in the markets of the world is one of the chief causes of per- 
petuating the atrocious system of slavery and the slave-trade, 
this meeting would recommend, as far as practicable, the disuse 
of such produce; and would call upon the friends of the 
enslaved, in every country, to encourage the consumption of 
such articles of commerce only as are produced by the compen- 
sated labour of free men. 

WILIA Harrison, Es 
which was put and carrie 

The Rev. Amos Dresser moved— 

That, notwithstanding the vicious legislation, the heavy and 
unjust taxation, and the serious disadvantages to which the 
emancipated classes in the British Colonies have been subjected 
since the period when slavery was abolished, this meeting are 
of opinion that there is ample evidence to prove that they have 
— increased in number, in intelligence, and in respecta- 
ility; and would express the high gratification it has 
them, to learn that they have, under many trying and painful 
circumstances, conducted themselves in such a manner as to 
entitle them to the respect, confidence, and good-will, of their 
friends in this country. 

Mr. Tuomas Bripnotp briefly seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was put and adopted. 

The usual vote of thanks being passed to the 
Chairman, the meeting separated, 


a ____ 


q seconded the resolution, 


Finn Ar Sriratrietps, — Several houses were 
destroyed, between three and four on ‘Thursday 
morning, in the most densely populated por. 
tion of Spitalfields — Bacon-street, Brick-lane— 
most of them the habitations of industrious fa- 


time in a pro-slavery arf ae pen — 
— $0 the following 22 :— Catch a minister ! | 


milies. The origin of the fire will probably become 
| a subject of investigation before the magistrates, 


mm Sr 


he Nonconfor mist. 
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PETITIONS PRESENTED. 
Fare by typ mpm Tyg of duty on, 2. 
for the suppression of, 1. 
Ch gery ry ts 
Coal- w (cor the en,. 
Ooroner abolishing the office of, 1. 
— 14 — against the present system 29, 


of, 

of, 

dvances B i 1. 

Medical Charities ire ee Boe in favous of, K 

Newrpspers, for the aboli: burdens on, 1. 

Patent Law Amendment Bill. for alterations in, 1. 
4 


ents I Aesurance BI.. 4. 
esle hodists, of expulsion praying 
22 1. 10 has 


BILLS PRESENTED AND READ A FIRST TIME. 
Lunatics (Indi-) Bm. 
New Zealand Settlement Bin. 


Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ Regulation Act Amendment Bill. 


BILLS READ A SEOOND TIME. 
Consolidated Fund Bill. 
Patent Law Amendment Bill. 
Metropolitan Interments Bill. 
New Zealand Settlement Bill. 
Lunatics (India) Bill. 


BILLS READ A THIRD TIME. 
Commons Enclosure (No 2) Bill. 
tion Bill. 


Sheep, K., Contagious Disease Preven 

Poor Law Relief Act Continuance Bill. 

Battersea Park Amendment Extension Bill. 

Emigration Advances, Distressed Districts (Scotland) Bill. 
Gommitsioners of Rallweys Act Repeal Bill. 


DEBATES. 
NAVIGATION LAWS, 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. 
Herries, on Thursday, as an amendment on the 
third reading of the Customs Bill :— 

That an homb! 
on Dont Tonner 1 ce yey bd he me Pome | 


that she to direc* the steps 
to those provisions of the act 19th and 
— ), whereby 
whieh oe Indirectly, te 
national vessels, measures as may 
to her Majesty justly to countervail the disadvantages to 


— 1 
which British trade and navigation is co subjected. 


In _ Supporti: this motion; he mentionéd the 
titions which he had presented from the port of 
mdon, with 260 signatures, comprising all the 

— shipowners e t two; —2 2 
lasgow, and other ship towns. He adduced 

a mass of statistics to show that freight has dimi- 

nished at the rate of 20, or even more than 50 per 

cent., since 1845 ; that the amount of British ship- 
ping employed in the foreign trade has diminished 
since 1849, by 43,000 tons outwards and 97,000 in- 
wards, while foreign shipping has more than pro- 
portionately increased; and that in the general 
trade, imports and exports, which were increasing 
under protection, have latterly increased at a greatly 
increased rate—at the ratio of only 6.75 per cent. 
instead of 30.25 cent. He contended that before 

made to foreign states, reciprocal con- 
cessions should have been exacted; whereas to 

Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and other countries, 

almost everything had been yielded, and nothin 

substantial obtained in return. France, Spain, an 

Portugal, held back ; and America had deluded us, 

in obtaining our intercoionial trade while she 

— her equivalent, her immense “ coasting” 

trade. 

Mr. Lanovcnere met these ments first by 
— 1 Mr. Herries, that he himself had been 
assailed by exactly similar tations when he 
was associated with Mr. Huskisson. He also quoted 
recent speeches by Mr. G. F. Young, evincing that 

entleman’s hosti ag reciprocity, and, therefore, 

is antagonism to Mr. Herries. ere had been a 


cofresponding decrease for 1850 in the exports and 
rts of the United States ; and the lowering of 
the fact, that the removal 


im 
hts was explained 
of restrictions on in 


enabled vessels which made voyages in ballast to 
diminish the cost by 


carrying cargoes in that part of 
their voyage. The British Consul at Philadelphia, 
in a despatch of the 12th of May, 1851, stated that 
out of 111 British ships entering the port in 1850, 
18 came from a third country, which they could not 
have done before the repeal of the N ery 
In the first four months of 1851, out of 50 British 
vessels entering Philadelphia, 15 brought 1 
from foreign ports. He added —“ Vessels 

British America, which, after disposing of their car- 
goes of fish in the West Indies, generally came to 


third countries 


this country in ballast, now sugar and molasses, 
and then return homewards with of bread- 
stuffs.” A new trade had been given to British 


shipping, by doing away with the absurd restrictions 
upon our trading with the United States. Bat for 


the relaxing of these restrictions, we should have 
lost the e with California—a great and inc reasin 
trade. He saw that in one month no fewer than 1 


ships had arrived from Australia with cargoes for 
San Francisco. More statistics established the fact 
that the progress of ship-building continues ; 
although there was some diminution in numbers, 
the average tonnage was larger. Already consider- 
able progress had been made with negotiations for 
reciprocal treaties : we had obtained ae with 
the Baltic powers, Holland, Sardinia, the United 
States, &c., and negotiations were proceeding with 
France, ‘x. and — 

Mr. G. F. Lovxo followed up Mr. Herries's argu- 
ments, but extending them in favour of absolute 
protection. The most telling point in his speech 
was the statement, that in 1850, 1,000 ships left 
the United States for California, many of them in- 
tended to take away our Eastern trade. Mr. Jauss 
Wiu1s0n followed in support of Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr, Dunarrl, after ri the announcement 
that negotiations are with so small a 


number as three foreign states, accepted 
announéement ds a difficulty in the way of the 
motion. Under these circumstan he thought 
his right honourable friend, having a fall 
discussion of the tion—[¢ries of ob, oh!“ 
tlemén on the 
side of the House, who 
therefore, not responsible, 
ing, even for interference 
with negotiations now in pr ; bat the Oppo- 
sition had some responsibility [oh, oh!]! When the 
Government virtually stated that the proposed 


amendment would interfere with negotiations with 
three powers, he could not see how, after that, it 


motion was by leave withdrawn. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES BILL. 


On Friday, the Lords commenced and concluded 
the consideration of this bill in a — 
through its most tedious stage, to the lower House, 
in asingle sitting. At the outset Lord MonteaGze put 
a string of questions to the Lord Chancellor, with 
the apparent object of eliciting an admission that, as 
the appointment of Roman Catholic bishops in Ire- 
land was declared to be void and null, all clerical 
acts performed under them must be equally so. The 
Lonèd CHANCELLOR was more dexterously evasive 
than clear in reply. The bill, he said, créates no 
new laws, but only declares the existing law; the 
Papal instrument being null and void, all emanating 
from it must be so; but“ much would depend on 
time and circumstance.’” Unsatisfied with this 
ex tion, Lord Moxrzaots went on to show that, 

at what had been done by the Arehbishop 
of Westminster,“ they were poing to revenge them- 
selves on the Archbishop of Dublin,“ and to lay 
Ireland under an interdict; and therefore he moved 
an instruction to the committee to exempt Ireland 
from the operation of the bill. The Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR made a second explanation, averring that 
the bill would not interfere with the spiritual juris- 
diction of bishops. The instruction was supported 
by Lord Camors. Viscount Cannino, the Earl of 
Sr. Germans, and the Earl of Wicktow, con 
the operation of the bill in Ireland; but could mot 
support the instruction, beeause it drew a distinc- 
tion between the supremacy of the Crown in two 
parts of the United Kin The bill, as it stood, 
was supported by Lord Caanworts, who said expli- 
citly that it would not endanger the validity of mar- 
riages; by the Bishop of Ossory, who maintained 
that the Established Church in Ireland is the only 
successor and representative of the ancient Church; 
by the Marquis of Cuanricarps; and very briefly 
by Lord Lanpsowne. On a division the instruction 
was negatived by 82 to 17. 
A good deal of criticism was indulged on specific 
ts of the bill by the Earl of Aberdeen and the 
Berl of Ellenborough. The inconsistency of its 
provisions, their alternative intolerance and impoteney, 
were exposed for the hundredth time. Lord Angr- 
DESN pointed out that the word “ otherwise’ pro- 
hibited the appointment of any bishops, and yet 
they exempted the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, The Earl of ELLensornoven showed that, 
in the second clause, the important word shall“ 
was omitted, and the words such bull were in- 
serted, no bull having previously been mentioned. 
The Duke of AnoyY Lt strongly objected to the pro- 
vision which enables any informer to sue for the 
penalty, and he moved to omitit. The Lonp Caan- 


CBLLOR ascribed the insertion of that clause to the 


opposition in the Commons and the absence of the 
Irish members. That was no reason, said the Duke 
of Newcast_z, why the Peers should neglect ‘heir 
duty. But in fact, he added, Ministers were afraid 
to let a word of the bill be altered, lest the other 
House should have an opportunity of revising it. 
The amendment was negatived by 61 to 26. The first 
clause had been carried by 77 to 26; and the remain- 
ing clauses and py were adopted by a majo- 
rity impatient of a sitting prolonged to the unusual 
hour of midnight. 


THE JEWISH MEMBERS AND THEIR CONSTITUENTS. 


Petitions from the electors of Greenwich and 
London, praying to be heard at the bar of the House 
of Commons by counsel, on behalf of the right of 
their elected members to sit in the House, were pre- 
sented on Thursday evening, but it was arranged 
that no proceedings upon them should be taken till 
Monday, when the adjourned debate on Lord John 
Russell's motion might also be resumed. 

On Monday, the Speaker read to the House the 
following letter from the hon. member for Green- 
wich :— 

Great Cumberland-place, Friday, Jaly 25. 

Sin,—I am advised that it is my duty respectfaily to inform 
you and the House that two actions at law under the statute 
have been commenced against me for penalties alleged to be in- 
curred by me fur having exercised, on Monday last, my right of 
sitting and voting in the House of Commons, as member for 
Greeuwich, and t, at the trial of those actions, any resolu- 
tion or proceeding which the House may adopt cin be given 
im that action. ith the greatest respect, I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

The Right Hon. the Speaker. Davip SALOMONS. 


Sir B. Haru then called attention to the petition 
of the electors of Greenwich, and moved that its 
prayer be complied with. The Arronney-GeneRaL 
opposed the motion ; the subject had been well con- 
sidered and 7 fully discussed in two sessions of 
Parliament, and it could not be expected that coun- 


sel would throw any additional light upon the ques- 
den. Mr. Aver argued that the House was 


could be proceeded with, and he hoped his right 
aT friend would not press it to a di 

b Lord Jonw Rossntt sarcast noticed this 
sudden of a difficulty. After a few re- 
marks from Colonel TuomPpson — the motion, 
and from Mr. Wan and Mr. Montz for it, the 


tive the 
disputed; the 


question was, her the 


n- 
tative they had chosen had qualified himself by law 


to sit in that House. Mr C. Vitireas é in 
favour of the motion ; Mr. Nawpeears, Sir J. Han- 
unn, and Sir R. Id. it. Me. Aetronsr 
thought delay was e, considering that the 
House was acting in a judicial capacity, and that 
its resolution would be evidence im a court of law. 
Lord J. Rossaxn, being called upon, was perfectly 
willing to state his which was that the 


electors of Greenwich, supposing that their rights 
were interfered with, — . 
question before the House. A member returned to 
that House must comply with the conditions which 
the lew required ; it was ht that Mr. Alder- 
man had not com with those con- 
ditions; and this was a matter which concerned, not 
Greenwich only, but the whole kingdom. After 
some remarks Mr. Alderman Sipnary and Mr. 
M‘Greoor in favour of the motion, it was upon a 
division rejected by 135 against 70. 

Mr. R. Curate forebore to repeat the same motion 
in the case of Baron de Rothschild, urging Lord J. 
Russell at the same time to bring forward a measure 
next session for securing to the electors of the king- 
dom their indefeasible right to return to that House 
the men best fitted to represent theit 
interests, Mr. Anster, however, that the 
petition from the electors of the city of 
the matter of Baron de Rothech 


their petition. Mr. Aottonny supported this motion. 


Mr. K Conars, at some length, and in a satirical 
strain, justified his proceeding as chairman of the 
meeting of city electors, and in relation to the peti- 
tion, on which the to be heard by counsel 
had been foisted by Mr. Anstey and Mr. Aglionby. 
Mr. Osnomne rebuked Mr. Currie for thie misre- 
presentation of the electors of London, and sup- 
ported the motion; as did Mr. Homnovss. On a 
division it was n ved by 97 against 41. 

The urned the resolution moved 
by Lord J. Russaut, and the amendment by Mr. G. 
Tompson, was resumed by Mr. Ansty, who te- 
argued the main question, and called upon the 
House to mitigate the effect of the resolution by 
appending to it the amendment, pledging the House 
to make such alteration in the words of the oath as 
would enable Mr. Salomons to subscribe it. Mr. 
Hzabtax considered that 2 as were the evils 
attending the exclusion of Mr, Salomons, there waa 
only one constitutional mode of remedying the ev! 
—by legislation. Mr. J. Evans, from a recapitula- 
tion of the enactments in reference to the oath of 
abjuration, deduced the conclusion, that the legisla- 
ture meant, in imposing the words, that they should 
be varied according to circumstances. a divi- 
sion the amendment was negatived by 88 against 50. 

Mr. B in o the resolution, re- 

roached Lord J. Russell with fighting the battle of 

is adversaries by yielding to a technical objection, 
mere formal words to a 14 we alien 
m the intention of Parliament. ouse was 
now interpreting a statute, and not having, like the 
other House, of consulting the 
judges, instead of — „ 4— which would 
not conclude the matter, ld have left the ques- 
tion to the tribunals. In the case of the Rev. 
Horne T g the decision of the question 
as to his title to a seat, the House allowed him to 
sit and to vote. He the noble lord would 
withdraw his resolu and that the House would 
suspend its until the question was 
decided in a court of law. Lord J. Russsut ob- 
served that Mr. Bethell had dexterously eluded the 
legal difficulty in this case, which convinced him 
that he had ivings upon that t. This was 
not an resolution — the was only 
asked to re-assert the resolution of last year. He 
had no objection to taking the opinion of a court of 
law upon à question proper! longing thereto ; 
but the question before the House was not within 
the province of a court of law. If the actions 
against Mr. Salomons should throw any new light 
upon the question, there was no reason why the 
House of Commons should not avail itself of it. 
Mr. Anstey again pressed the enactment of the Ist 
and 2nd Vict., of which the noble lord, he remarked, 
had taken no notice, and which, he repeated, settled 
the question. He urged that the resolution be 
withdrawn until next session, Mr. J. A. Suiru 
likewise opposed the resolution, protesting against 
the argument in its favour derived from the vote of 
last year. The House divided, when the resolution 
was carried by a majority of 65—123 against 68. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sutrurinto Market Removat Bitt,—In the 
Lords, on Monday, the Earl of Guanvittx moved 
that the compensation clauses which had been in- 
serted in this bill by the Select Committee should be 
struck out. Lord Powis, the Bishop of Ossory, Lord 
Sauispury, and Lord Hanrowsy, urged the right 
of the Corporation to compensation; while Lord 
Granville’s motion was supported by Lord Lonspvacn, 
Lord Sypney, Lord Bsaumonr, and Lord Caan- 
worTH, and ultimately adopted by a m jority of 44— 


59 to 16. 
New Hovse or Commons.—The Commons met 
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in their new chamber on Thursday, for the first 
time this session. The accommodation has been 
considerably enlarged, by adding seats to the 
members’ galleries, widening the division-lobbies, 
Ke. The House, it is computed, will now hold 
712 persons, The ceiling has been somewhat 
lowered, and made hexagonal instead of hori- 
zontal. The hearing seemed to be good. The 
windows of stained glass display the arms of forty- 
eight cities and boroughs; and arms are gradually 
to be added in vacant spots. The prevailing hues 
are dark brown oak and dark green leather. 


Carz or Goon Hora Constitution.—In reply 
to questions by Mr. Appgruzy, Lord Joun RosszLL 
has stated, that the draft constitution would 
be sent out to the Cape complete in its details; 
that it would not be drawn up from any 
scheme now before the House; and that most 
likely it would not be ready before the session 
closed. He also said that it would contain no pro- 
vision for a separation of the two provinces; and 
that it would be left to the Legislature to consider 
the separation. The draft constitution might be 
altered by the legislative Council, and must be 
referred home for final sanction, It would depend 
on the circumstances and probable duration of the 
Kafir war whether the constitution would be sent 
out before the termination of that war. 


Tun Arcupisnor or Yorx’s Income.—Sir B. 
Hatt having revived the subject of Episcopal 
incomes, Lord Joux Russet read to the House a 
letter from the Archbishop of York, explaining his 
financial relation with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. If it weréintended that he should, under 
all circumstances, pay £2,500 a-year, he said, un- 
questionably he had not paid what was due; but if 
his clear income was to be, as the order in Council 
declared, £10,000 a-year, then he had paid more 
than wasdue. In the three years ending 1850, he 
had paid only £3,750, instead of £7,500; by paying 
which, his income would only have been £23,551, 
instead of £30,000; but in point of fact, he Aad 
received only £27,301, instead of £30,000. ‘ 


Tas Merroroimitan Sewers Commisston.—The 
Chancellor of the Excnequrr moved at past 
two o’clock on Friday morning, the second reading 
of the Metropolitan Sewers Bil, representing its 
object to be, to continue the present Commission for 
the shortest ible time, and to do as little as 
possible pending the inquiry now going forward. 
After a brisk debate, of a rather personal character, 
between Lord Ebrington, the members for Mary- 
lebone, and Mr. Wakley, the motion was agreed to. 


Inian Bustness.— On Friday, Mr. Reynotps 
moved the adjournment of the House at its rising 
over Saturday, and, under cover of that motion, he 
made a long speech, full of invective against the 
Government — denouncing the procrastination of 
Irish business, the neglect of the interests of Ireland, 
the mal-administration of the Poor-law, and the 
wholesale slaughter of the people in workhouses. 
Lord Jon Russert raised a laugh by replying that 
t was for the sake of Irish business he opposed the 
notion, After an hour and a halſ's discussion, the 
notion was withdrawn. 

Tun Parent Law AmenpMent Bitt was read a 

econd time, after an explanation by the ArroxxRN- 
teNERAL, of its provisions. Under its operation an 
iventor will be empowered to lodge a provisional 
xecification, and he will then receive patent protec- 
on for six, or, in certain cases, for nine months; 
‘hich would supersede the necessity for the present 
wrecy, A board of examiners will be appointed, 
masisting of scientific persons, to decide on the con- 
rmation of patents or the objections alleged, with 
1 appeal to the law officers of the Crown. Patents 
id inventors will be classified and registered; a 
an enabling re-inventors to ascertain prior dis- 
very and avoid loss, Patents will be refused to 
ventions already practised in foreign countries; 
ough some compensation might be devised in 
mmittee for the introducer. 


Puncuase or Svunurpan Cemeteries. — The 
[ANCELLOR of the Excuzrquer moved the second 
ding of a bill to lend £130,000 out of the Con- 
idated Fund for the purchase of the Brompton 
d Nunhead Cemeteries by the Board of Health. 
ich severe censure was cast on Government and 
Board for this miserable instalment of the refor- 
tion promised by the Metropolitan Interments 
1. The motion, however, was carried by 60 
26. 
un Mepicat Cuarities (Inetanp) Bur was 
in considered in committee on Monday; and Sir 
SomMERVILLE at length consented to confine it to 
vensaries, rather than abandon it for the session. 
Valuation (Ireland) Bill was postponed—virtu- 
withdrawn, 


ONVEYANCE OF Malts sy Raitway.—The bill 
tord the Post-office greater faculties for the con- 
nce of mails was considered in committee. The 
sentatives of the railway interest opposed the 
clause, and ultimately it was rejected by a ma- 
y of 3— 66 to 63. 


w Zeatanp Setriements Birr, — At two 
k on Friday morning, Mr. Hawes introduced 
ill, but it was opposed by Mr, GIAbsroxk, and 
PEAKER ruled that it should have been intro- 
in committee, It was accordingly withdrawn. 
introduced on Saturday, read a first time, and 
midnight on Monday read a second time. Its 
is to sanction the doubtful exercise of powers 
New Zealand Company. 


Atrrornies’ Certiricate Bil has been thrown 
the second reading, and the Registration of 


8 


[ADVERTIsEMeNT.] — We take pleasure in bringing 
the notice of our readers, a remedy which has the merit 
of being at once nice, safe, speedy, and sure ( without 
medicine, imeonvenience, or expense, 88 & saves 
times its cost in other more expensive remedies), 
a a (indigestion), constipation, diatrhœa, nausea and 
sickness during pregnancy, at sea, or under any other circum. 


stances, acidity, heartburn, flatulency 

the heart, rump epee radeon 

e heart, cramps, spasms, 

neye and bladder, cough, asthma, d . 5 8 
deMlity, paral de on of spirits, &. DU BARRY’S 
REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which is easily prepared, 
even on board ship, or in a desert, is the best food for invalids 
and delicate infants, as it never turns acid on the weakest sto. 
mach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and 
restores the faculty of digestion and muscular energy to the most 
enfeebled. It has the highest of Lord Stuart de 
Decies; the Venerable Alexander Stuart, of RO 
a cure of three years’ nervousness; Major-General Thomas 
King, of Exmouth; Captain Parker D. Bingham, ~~ - 
who was cured of twenty-seven dys in weeks? 
time; Captain Andrews, R. N.; n Edwards, R. N.; WIR. 
liam Hunt, Eeq. Barrister-at-Law, King’s — Cambridge, 
who, afler suffe * sixty years from partial paralysis, has re- 
gained the use of his limbs in a very short time upon excel- 
lent food; the Rev. Charles Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks—a cure 
of functional disorders; the Rev. Thomas Minster, of St. Ga- 
viour's, Leeds— cure of five years’ nervousness, with spasms 
and daily vomitings; Mr. Taylor, Coroner of Bolton; Doctors 
Ure and Harvey ; 2 Shoriand, ~~ No. 3, Sydney-terrace, 
Reading, Berka, late Surgeon in the 96th Regiment—a cure of 
dropsy; James Porter, Esq., Athol-street, Perth—a cure of 
thirteen years’ cough, with general debility; and many well- 
known individuals, who have sent the discoverers and importers, 
Du Barry and Co., 127, New Bond- street, London, testimonial- 
of the extraordinary manner in which their health has been re- 
stored by this useful and economical diet, after all other reme- 
dies had beeu tried in vain for many years, and all hopes of 
recovery abandoned. A full report of important cures of the 
above complaints, and testimonia!s from parties of the 1 — 
reepectability, is, we find, sent gratis by Du Barry and Co,— 
See Advertisement. 
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BIRTHS. 

July 22, at Westwood Cottage, Enfield, the wife of the Rev. 
8. J. Sutru, B. A., of a son. 

July 23, the wife of Dr. Lanxesrea, F. R. S., Old Barlington- 
street, of a son. 

July 24, at Melbourn, Cambridgeshire, the wife of the Rev. 
A. C. Waricnt, of a son, 

July N, the wife of the Rev. J. Youna, of Chulmleigh, Devon, 
of a daughter. 
July 28, at Pentonville, the wife of Mr. HIT Warton, of a 


daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

July 23, at Zion Chapel, King’s-inn-street, Dablin, by the 
Rev. J. stroyan, Mr. WILLIAM Cameron to Miss Exiza Brown, 
both of Dublin. 

July 24, at Holloway Chapel, (Rev. A. J. Morrie’s), by the 
Rev. G. B. Thomas, Mr. Arno Kegtixe, of 30, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, to Emma, youngest daughter of Mr. ALBgar 
Cocxsuaw, of Islington. 

July 29, at the Independent Chapel, Oxford, by the Rev. E. 
E. Bryan, ALFRED, son of J. Bannister, E-g., surgeon, Havant, 
to Sa Rau, daughter of Mr. J. Hart, of Oxford, 

DEATHS. 
July 1, at Ban or, North Wales, aged 19, Tuomas Cuartes 
Haus, eldest run of Mr. H. Hughes, artist, and pupil of Mr. 
John 1 surgeon, of Carmarthen. 


July 13, after an illness of only a few days, aged 46 years, 
the Rev. H.JT. WiitlaMs, Baptist minister, of Southsea, near 
Portemouth. 
July 16, at Stoke Newington, in the 66th year of her . 
Jane, the wile of P. Tuomson, formerly of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, and many years a resident of the city of Washington, 
United States. 
July 19, efter a few days’ illness, at the residence of her 
brother, in King-street, Covent-garden, Miss Balk, formerly 
of Chichester. 
July 21, at 12, Haberdasher-place, West Hoxtou, Mrs. Sanan 
Lxeowarp, wife of Mr. Thomas Leonard, of the bank of England. 
July 23, drowned while bathing at Tynemouth, sged 30 
Captain Isaac Watt, the youngest son of Mr. II. Watt, of 
Irvine. 
July 24, at Sunderlandwick, in her 66th year, Us, relict 
of the late II. Reynanp, Esq., of Sunderlandwick and Hobgreen, 
in the county of York. 


MIONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evenina. 

We have hardly anything to report this week 
in connexion either with the Stock or Money 
Markets, than the mere progress of prices; and as 
these remain for nearly every denomination of 
stock much as when we left them last week, it may 
be presumed that there is little room for enlarge- 
ment under this head. Some good money pur- 
chases were made in Consols, towards the end of 
last week, Exchequer Bills being sold by many 
rties in order to invest in the funded security. 
his caused a decline in the Unfunded Debt of 
ls., from which it has not since recovered. Bank 
Stock has risen. 

PROGRESS OF THE STOCKS :— 


a 8 bar 8 N 067 Mond, * 
per Ct. Cons. ; 4 90 
Cons. for Acct. 217 | O49 x # 15 96 96 
3 per Ct. Red.] 97j 4 | 973 4) 979 4) 974 2 | 97 v7 
New 3} per Ct. | 

Annuities.,.; 98] 7 | 983 J 983 9 | 974 1 99 99 
india Stock 264 | 2614 3) 2616“ — — | 263 
Bank Stock ../215} 16216 154) 216) 4) 2164 | 2159 | 2164 
Exchq. Hills. . 5 pm. | 49 pm.) 49 pm. 51 pm. 51 pm. 50 pm. 
india Bonds../59 hm. 61 pm.“ — | 62pm. 58 pm. 60 pm. 
Long Aunuit. 7 7-16 | 7 78 71 — 7 7-16 


The Foreign Market has been very dull, the 
tendency of prices being downward. Mexican, 
however, has rallied, in consequence of the re- 
ceipt of a letter from M. Payno, the Mexican 
Minister in England, in which he expresses his 
surprise at the late decline in this stock, and 
assures the committee that the Mexican Govern- 
ment will punctually fulfil its engagements. 

The Railway Market—which may now be con- 
sidered the fittest type of the changeable con- 
dition of all sublunary affairs, has gone through 
another panic since we last wrote; a reaction, 
however, has taken place, and prices are now very 
little the worse for the change. No cause can be 
assigned for the panic. It was as groundless as 
it was precipitate. The traffic returns show the 


| 


But a moderate amount of business has been 
transacted in the Produce Markets. Sugar is six- 

nee lower. Coffee has been held more firmly, 

ut purchasers do not yet come forward freely. 
Foreign is in demand for export. Tea was very 
flat * in the week, but is looking up a little 
since. ce has been in demand at fully previous 
rates. Cotton has ruled very heavy. Tallow has 
risen aa, and wool off briskly. The 
sales of the latter will last till August 16. 

Trade in the provinces is very steady, and the 
Corn Market, notwithstanding the rain, is firm. 


THE GAZETTE: 
Friday, July 25. 


a ens —— are certified as places duly re 
nizing marriages, pursuant to 
7th William IV., e. 85:— “ 2 * 
Pavement Chapel, New North-road, Hoxton. 
Glamorgan-street Chapel, Brecon. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 
— WILLIAM, Llrongate-whar', Paddington, timber mer- 


d ‘tnd 


BANKRUPTS. 
ALLANSON, JoszPH, Kirby Moorside, 
— 4 15 September 5: solicitors, Me 
„Hu \ 
; ay 1 og ange ee Rochdale, cotton : 
: 80 „Mr. Harper, B 
2 — r. 9 — 
Ew, BERT, by, Yorkshire, grocer, August 15, Septem- 
ber 5: solicitors, Messrs. Weddall and Park by ; 
Meners. Bond and Barwick, ee 
LLIS, HENRY Jans, Rotherhithe-wall, ironmonger, August 
8. September 3: solicitor, Mr. Carpenter, Old Broad-street 


Y. 
HaMMOND 


Yorkehire, draper 
sers. Shackless — 


inner, August 
ire; and Mr, 


, Tomas, Conduit-street, Westbourne-terrace, 


Paddington, bootmaker, August 1, September 3: solicito . 
Hartley, Southampton Blooms N. re * 
Tuomas, aud Wanostaocut, Vincent WaNostaocnr, 


Li brokers, August 7 mber 5: solicitors, Mesers, 
8 Field, and : 
orig F ld, Jackson, — and Mesers. Miller and 


Ricnarps, WirtiaM Bensamin, West Bromwich, grocer 
Augurt 9 and 26: solicitors, Mr. Holland, West Bromwich ; and 
Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
CaRsEwett, A., Greenock, shipbuilder, July 31, August 31. 
Garant, J., Glasgow, manufacturer, July 31, August 22. 


Tuesday, July 20. 


The following building is certified as a place duly registered 
for solemnizing marriages, pursuant to an act of the 6th and 
7th William IV., e. 85:— 


Methodist New Connexion Chapel, Newark-upon-Trent. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Davis, Epwarp, Northampton, currier, August 6, Septem- 
ber 6: solicitor, Mr. Heath, Artillery-place West, Finsbury. 

Daw, Betsy, Lumborn Mills, Devonshire, miller, August 7, 
September 18: solicitor, Mr. Elworthy, Plymouth. 

Gatzs, Evwix, Aylesford, Kent, grocer, August 6, Septem- 
ber 6: solicitors, Messrs. Wilton and Blackman, Raymond- 
buildings, Gray’s-inn-lane. 

Hea Roperr, Waten, WILtiAM, and Barser, Joun 
Heatu, Tunstall, Staffordshire, ironmasters, August 16, Sep- 
tember 2: solicitors, Messrs. Stanier and Co., Newcastle-under- 
Lyne; and Messrs. Motteram and Co., Birmingham. 

Humm, ED wand, Trinity-street, Southwark, manufacturing 
chemist, August 7, September 11 : solicitor, Mr. Wood, Falcon- 
street, Alderrgate. 

Hiwtrow, ALrrep, Portsmouth, stationer, August 6, Sep- 
tember 6: solicitors, Messrs. Weir and Smith, Coopers’- 
Basinghall-street. 

Intam, Taomas, and Wawosrrocut, Vincent, Liverpool, 
brokers, August 7, September 5: solicitors, Meesrs, Sharp and 
Co, London; and Messrs. Miller and Peel, Liverpool. 

Kesrino, Ricnand, Ryde, Isle of Wi ht, watchmaker, 
August 7, September 17: solicitor, Mr. Whittington, Dean- 
street, Finsbury-square. 

Kino, Tuomas Jonx, Stourport, Worcestershire, innkeeper, 

— 12, September 9 : solicitors, Mr. Watson, Stourport ; 
Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham. 

Layy, WALTER, White’s-row, Spitalfields, maccaroni and 

vermicilli manufacturer, August 4, September 6: solicitors, 

Messrs. Jenkinson and Co., Lombard-street. 

Ius Jou», Strand, sta ioner, August 8, September 11 : 

solicitor, Mr. Smith, Basinghall-street. 

Puitips, David, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, linendraper, August 

13, September 10: solicitor, Mr. Bevan, Bristol. 

Sante, Joux, Brixham, Devonshire, builder, August 12, 

September 17: solicitor, Mr. Stogden, Exeter. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
ALLAN, Jon, jun., Glasgow, oil merchant, August 4, 25. 
Cocurans, Joux, — August 2, 23. 
EpmonD, ANDREW, Gries, ALEXANDgeR Joux, Edinburgh, 
stock brokers, August 4, September 1. 
Lavey, ANU W Ropert, and Paton, WILLIAM, Glasgow, 
manufacturers, August 4, 25. 
Ross, Jou», Po h, Ross-shire, farmer, August 5, 26. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Edward Briggs, Castletown Mills, near Rochdale, Lancashire, 
hatter, let div. of 84d., July 31, and any subsequent Thursday, 
at Mr. Lee's, Manchester. — William mond, Liverpool and 
Bombay, East Indies, merchants, 2nd div. of 2«., July 31, and 
an rubseguent Thursday, at Mr. Lee’s, Manchester.— William 
mond, Thomas Edmond, and Robert M‘Kinn, Liverpool, and 
Bombay, East Indies, merchants, 4th div. of 44d., July 31, and 
any 12 Thursday, at Mr. Lee’s Manchester.— Friedrich 
Ernst Daniel Hast, Aldermanbury, City, merchant, let div. of 
5s., August 4, and any subsequent Monday, at Mr. Cannan’s 
Birchin-lane.— George Straight, final div. of 6d., July 22, and 
— — Tuesday, at Mr. Pennell“s, Oulldhall-chambert. 
ohn Watson, Sunderland, ship builder, let div. of 5s., 
August 2, and any subsequent — 4 Mr. Baker's, New- 
castie-upon-T —Richard Woolfall, Warrington, Lancashire, 
butcher, Ist div. of 2 d., July 31, and any subsequent Thursday, 
at Mr. Lee’s, Manchester. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MONEY, 


HE ADVERTISER, a Member of an esta- 

blished Building Society, has the right to an advance of 
£600, WITHOUT INTEREST, which he will dispose of on 
liberal terms in one or more sums. Apply, by letter only, to 
A. Z., 2, Courtnay-terrace, Kingsland, 


PHONETIC MEETING—EXETER§ HALL. 


PUBLIC MEETING, in behalf of Phonetic 


Spelling, will be held on Wednesday next, August 6th, 
in the Lower Room, Exeter Hall, at half- past seven o'clock. 
The meeting will be addressed by Messrs. Isaac Pitman, and 
A. J. Elli-, aud other well known friends of the cause. Ad- 
mission free, by ticket, to be obtained at the Phonetic Depdt, 
20, Paternoster-row, aud at the Phonographic Institution, 316, 
Holborn. 

A TEA MEETING will be held at six o'clock, to which 


— 


total receipts for the week to be £338,147, against 


uces Bill postponed till next session. 


£276,714 last year, 


— gy and their friends are respecifully invited. 
kets, price ls, 6d., may be obtained at the above mentioned 


Che Montontormist, 


Jot 30,] 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS, PARENTS, ke. &c. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY 


HAVE BEEN FAVOURED WITH THE FOLLOWING LETTER FROM 


LIEUTENANT ROUSE, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE GREENWICH HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. 


I have for the last three years 
ticularly in regard to dry feet, and also in durability and 
Greenwich Hospital, to sanction its use in thie Establishment, 


use here, so that I am, from ex 


i , wh i , is sand I look 
IXI aay fo cay Deis cary ray gt Lan tng 
I have much pleasure in giving thie testimony, 
the belief that it cannot but be doing good. I 


worn Gutta Percha Soles, and from the comfort experienced in the wear 


Greenwicu Hosrrrat ScHoors, July 16th, 1850, 

pan 

t economy, I was induced to recommend the Commissioners 
of Leather Soles, It has been Six Months in 


now genera 
in the wear and tear of Shoes for EIGHT HUNDRED BOYS, able tospeak with confidence 


forward to its being the means, during the next Winter, ot 


have my permission to make it as public as please, in 
Tremaia, your fuithfal Servant, — 


JOHN WOOD ROUSE, Luvr. SUPERINTENDENT, 


LIEUT. COLONEL F. R. BLAKE, 


THIRTY-THIRD REGIMENT. 


In reply to your letter uesting 
thet I have mele partioular enquiries on the cubest from these 
past , and they decidedly give the preference to the Gutta 
stantly worn them myself, and can therefore 


speak from my own knowledge of the superior advantages of 
I am, your obedient servant, 


NEWcASTLE-ON-Trwe, July 16th, 1850, 


my opinion with regard to Gutta Percha Soles, I have great pleasure in informing you, 


ers of the 33rd t, who have 


worn them during the 
ha Soles, both for comfort and durabi 


I have also con- 
utta Percha Soles. 


F. R. BLAKE, Lrevr. Cot., 33nn Reotmenr, 


IMPORTANT TO 


GARDENERS, &. 


The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the following Letter 


G. GLENNY, ES Q., 


THE CELEBRATED FLORIST. 
Country Gentleman Office, 420, Strand, London, August 21, 1850. 


—I have worn Gutta Percha Soles and Heels thrse two years, and being to much in a 


GENTLEMEN, 
am in all weathers, and with the ground in all states, I would on no account be without them. As a matter of economy I 


recommend Gardeners to use them, for they may repair the worn part at all times by warmin 
pressing it from the thick or the worn parts, as easily as if it were so much dough. 
Sean wet their 


must 
rheumatism by use of Gutta Percha Boles. 


¢ He material at the Gre, and 
I think it the duty of all persons who 


to adopt a material that completely defies damp. Many « Gardener would escape colds and 


Your obedient servant, G. GLENNY. 


The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf Road, City Road, London. 


ELEGANCE, DURABILITY, HEALTH, AND ECONOMY. 


HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT, 


THE WHITEST OF ALL PAINTS. 


Pus is the favourite pigment of the Artist, named PERMANENT WHITE, hitherto restricteg 


to costiy decorations. 
Unrtvalled in beauty, it is permanent, even when exposed to vapour from Cesspools or 


noxious Gases. 
For 


. Enamel, imitations of ALABASTER, delicate TRACERY, and other works of the 


Fresco 
DECORATIVE ARTIST, it possesses advantages which no other Paint can supply. 


It may be tinted to any shade, and imparts br 
liar characteristic is the astonishing 


One 
illumi buildin 


yo and clearness to other oolours. 


Haney ite reflective power produces in an 


Healthful to the Painter, and to the occupants of newly. painted rooms. 
14 75 ge the poisonous Paints, from Two Cwt. covering as much work as Three Cwt. of 


%% Each Cask is stamped— HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT.” 
A Craocvtan, with full particulars, may be had of the Manufacturers, 


THOMAS HUBBUCK AND SON, 


COLOUR WORKS, 


OPPOSITE THE LONDON DOCKS. 
Specimens of the Paint may be seen at the Office of the 4rtizan Journal, 69, Cornhill. 


—— 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, &., 
May be, with certainty, obtained by using a very small portion of 
OSALIE COUPELLE’S PARISIAN 
POMADE every morning, instead of any oil or other 


A 3 use will, in most instances, show its 
rties ucing and curling Whiskers, Hair, 


&c., at any age, from w er cause deficient; as also check- 
ing “he. For Children it is indispensable 2272 
basis of a beautiful head of Hair, and rendering the vee of the 


. Persons who bave been deceived by 
ridiculously-named imitations of this Pomade, will do well to 
make One Trial of the genuine preparation, which they will 
never regret. 

Price 2s. pot, sent post free, with instructions, &c., on 
receipt of postage stamps by Madame COUPELLE, Ely- 
place, Holborn, London ; or it may be obtained of the Agents. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—None is genuine unlces the signa- 
ture, ROSALIE COUPELLE,” is in red letters on a white 
ground on the stamp round each package of her pre 


TESTIMONIALS, 


which, with many others, may be seen at the Establishment. 
Miss Jackson, 14, Lee-street, Chor! Manchester —*' | have 
wee ne my hair in one place fallen off, it is now 


wn surprisingly.” 
Lieut. Holroyd, E., writes: — Its effects are truly aetonish- 
lug; it has thickened and darkened 1 very much.“ 

r. Cann ing, 129, N te, Wakeſſeld.—“ I have found your 
Pomade the best yet. e only good about the others is their 
singular names.” 

r. Yates, hair dresser, Malton.—“ The young man has now 
a good pair of whiskers. 1 want you to send me two pots for other 
customers.“ 


PURE LIQUID. HAIR DYE. 


Madame COUPELLE feels the utmost confidenee in recom- 
mending her LIQUID HAIR DYE, which is undoubtedly the 
most poe and efficient one ever discovered. It is a pure 
Liquid, that changes hair of all colours, in three minutes, to any 
shade required, from light auburn to jet black, so beautifully 
natural as to defy detection; it does not stain the skin, is mo- 
easily applied, and free from any objectionable quality. It needs 
only te be used once, producing a permanent dye. Persons who 
have been deceived by useless pre 8 (dangerous to the 
Lead, hair, &.), will find this dye unexceptionabdle. 


Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. Sent post free on receipt of 48 postage 
“tamps by Madame COU PELLE, or of the Agente) 


James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—“ I have tried your in- 
valuable Dye, and find it to answer the highest expectations.” 


N.B.—Any of the above will be sent (free) per return of post, 


on receipt of the price in stampe, by Mdme COU PELLE 
> Ely-place, Holbora-hill, doa, where she may be con 
ted on the above matters daily, from 2 till 5 o'clock. 


LADIES’ STRAW BONNETS 
Elegantly trimmed. 


MILLINERY BONNETS 
of the most fashionable kinds. 


SWISS FANCY STRAWS, 3s. 9d. to 18s, 64. 
DUNSTABLES, i. to 108. 6d. 


BETHEL WARE, 
Straw and Millinery Bonnet Manufacturer, 
217, TorrenHam-court-RoaD. 
Wholesale Warehouse, 62, Aldermunbury, City. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER DRUGS. 
50,000 CURES BY DU BARRY’S 

EVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

a pleasant and effectual remedy (without medicine, in- 


convenience, or expense, as it saves filty times its cost in other 
means of cure). 
Testimonials 


— dropey, r m, rn, nausea and sickness 
during „ after „or at sea, low spirits, spasms, 
cramps, general de » Paralyeis, asthma, cough, in- 
quietude, s ey | blushing, cremors, dislike 
to society, unfitness for study, loss o „ delusions, 

blood to —. exhaus — » groundless fear, 
decision, w 8, ta of self-destruction, 

other complaints. —h— 


It is, moreover, admitted by those who have 
used it, to be the best food for infants and invalids generally, as 
it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with 
a good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and musoular and 
nervous energy, to the most enfecbled. 

For the benefit of our readers we place before them a synopsis 
of a few of 50,000 Testimonials received by Mr. Du Barry upon 
the invariable efficacy of his Revalenta Arabica Food. 

But the health of many invalids having been fearfully impaired 
by spurious compounds of peas, beans, Indian oatmeal, 

med off upon them under closely similar names, such as 

valenta, Arabian Revalenta, Arabica Food, Lentil Powder 
&c., Messrs. Du Barry have taken the trouble of analyzing all 
these spurious imitations, and find them to be harmless as food 
to the healthy, but utterly devoid of all curative ciples ; 
and being of a flatulent and irritating tendency, are no 
better adapted to cure disease than oil to quench a conflagra- 
tion. They would indeed play sad havoc with the delicate 
stomach of an invalid or infant; and for this reason the pubiic 
eannot toocarefully avoid these barefaced attempis at imposture. 
Nor can these jimitative impostors show a single cure, whilst 


Ross. 

Glebe, Skibbereen, Co. 

* Srna,—TI cannot apeak too Pn dee an 7 Food. 
Having had an attack of bad fever about three ear ago, | have 


Cork, 


ever been suffering from its effects, 
nervousness, pains in m 
ness of constitution, which has 
from following my usual avocations 
restless nights, particularly after 

dered my life very miserable, 


now almost a stranger to these 
hope will be removed entire! aun the 
the continued use of this I dave an o 
name should appear in 59 which, however, 
is overcome for the sake of suffering humanity. 
your obedient servant, 
“ ALEX. STUART, Archdeacon of Ross. 
(Cure No. 77.) 
= Exmouth. 


Loulsa-terrace, 
Dear Sir,—I beg to assure you that its beneficial eweis have 
been duly appreciated by, dear Sir, most reapectfully, 
“ THOMAS KING, Major-General.” 


—_— : , N 
aty years’ partial para one-half of my f . 
and which had resisted all other remedies, has i idea to Du 
Barry's Health Restoring F and I now consider myself a 


‘ to all complainta, ex ng a hearty old 
— n 2 M. HUNT, — t-lav. 
“ King’s College, Cambridge.“ 
(Cure No, 180.) 
ad devitity, from which I hed suffered "greet 
4 w 
sity et no medicine — — or Rave been e. 
cured Barry's Health Restoring * short 
time. “W. R. REEVES. 

“Pool Anthony, Tiverton.” 

a (Cure No. 4,208.) ‘ 
E=. be which my servant ‘consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually removed by Du Barry’s 
Health Food in a very short time. I shall be happy 


to answer any inquiries. 
“REV. JOHN W. FLAVELL. 
„ Bidlington Reotory, Norfolk.” 
Lis r Ben een. Ih Oct., 1850 
. “ Ling, bear or t ' 
onl Sir,—For fifty years I have suffered indescribable agony 


fiatulency, 

— to such a degree that | was unable to move with- 

out crutches. Flatulency, accompanied with di of breath. 

en x — — 
* n and frequen my friends not expect 

. suf 


. My nee were so awful that I 

have many a time prayed for death as a deliverer. I am 

thankful to be able to say that your delicious Food has 

me from these dread ful ailments, to the astonishment 

of all my friends. 1 soundly, and am able to walk to 

church morning and ev and do not remember ever having 

been so wellas lam now. You are at liberty to make such ore 

of this statement as you think will benefit other -ufferera, and 
refer them to me. “ MARIA JOLLY WORTHAM.” 


(Cure No. 2,704 ) 
1 consider you & blessing to society at large. It is not to be 
told all the benefit Du Ba 


s Heaith Restoring Food has been 
to me; and my little boy for a saucer of it every morning. 
“ WALTER KEATING, 
“3, Manning-place, Five Oaks, Jersey.“ 
(Cure No. 3,906.) 
“Thirteen years’ cough, indigestion, and debility, 


have been removed by Du Barry's excellent Hicalth Restoring 
Food. “JAMES PORTER. 
** Athol. street, Perth.” 


(Cure No. 81.) 

“Twenty years’ liver complaint, with disorders of the 
stomach , bowels, and nerves, has been perfectly cured Du 
Barry's Health Restoring Food. “ANDRE FRAS 

„ Haddington, East Lothian.” 

Cure No. 79.) 


„Gentlemen, —The lady for whom 
months advanced in pregnancy, and was suffering severely from 
indigestion and constipation, throwing uP her meals shertly 
after eating them, heving a great deal of burn, and being 
constantly obliged to resort to physic or the enema, and some- 
times to both. lam happy to inform that your food pro- 
duced immediate relief. She has never sick sinor, had but 
little heartburn, and the functions are more reguler,” &e. 

“THOMAS WOODHOUSE.” 


— No. 7,843. 
„% Nazing Vicarage, near Waltham Cross, Herts. 

„Having read by accident an account of your Revalenta Ara. 
bien Food, I was nnn 
the good others said they had derived from it; for I felt I should 
be well satisfied if such should prove the care, having for several 
= spent a great deal of money on physicians. Accordingly 

commenced eating it three times a day. When | first read 
what other ple said seers — thought their letters 
east 72 Gut vow I as though they had not said hal 
enough in its praise. “ ELIZABETH JACOBS.” 

2 No. 49,962.) 
„ Gateacre, near Liverpool, Oct. 21, 1850 

„Dear Sir,—Allow me to retutu you my most sincere thenke 
for the very great benefit I have derived from the use of your 
Arabic: Food. For ten years dyspepsia and nervous — 
had rendered life a pe burthen to me. The best medica 
advice, frequent bleeding and blistering, and an astonishing 
amount of ar „ produced not the slightest abatement on my 
sufferings ; in fact, I had given myself up, when providentially 
I met with invaluable Food, and now am happy to be en- 
abled to my testimony to the men already possess. It 
has done for me all that medicine f to effect, for I am en- 
joying a state of health such as I have been a stranger to for 
many — bale m „ your pros uy as ihe 
£0 a Farina, | am ever ully yours, 
— “ELIZABETH YEOMAN.” 


A full report of important cures of the above and many other 
— eer bye a copious extract from 50,000 testimonials from 
parties of highest respectability, is sent gratis by Du Barry 
and Co. on application. 

Bold in —1 & with ah ag 17 w ty ~ 
and signature Barry . (without w none 

a) ee lib, at 26. d. ; ibs. at ety hey at 

ls. ; 12ibe, at 284.; super-refined — 10lbe, at 34s. ; Sibs. 
at 226.; 10lbs. and Ibs. canisters forwarded, ca free, on 
receipt of Post-office order, by Du Berry & Co., 127, New Bond- 
street, London; also of Fortnum, Mason & Cu., Purveyors to 
her Majest the Queen; Hedges and Butler; Barclay 4 Sterry, 
Sterry & bo. Evans, Lecher & Co.; Edwardes; Rumsey; 
Sutton; Newberry; Sanger; Hannay; and through all respeet- 
able chemiste, medicine vendors, and booksellers in 
the kingdom. 


DU BARRY'S PULMONIC BON BONS. 


A nice, safe, and effectual remedy for coughs, colds, asthma, 
and all affections of the lungs, throat, and voice, are of un- 
rivalled excellency. In boxes ls, Id., 28. 94., 46. 6d.; or, 
post free, ls. 4d., 3s. 3d., 58. 2d. 

DU BABRY & CO., 127, New Bond-street, London, 
Agents will please apply. 


— —„— 


The Nonconformist. 


JULY. 30, | 


— — —— — — — — 


— — — — -_— — 
— — — — — —T — — — 


Perpetual Investment, Land, and 
Building Society. 
37, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
0 LONDON. 


DIRECTORS, 


GOVER, JOHN, Eeq., Dover-road, Southwark, Chairman. 
BURGESS, JOSEPH, Eeq., Walworth. 

BURTON, J. R. Eeq., Dover-road, Borough, 
CARTWRIGHT, R., Esq., Chancery-lane. 
CUTHBERTSON, F., Eeq., Aldersgate-street. 

GOVER, WILLIAM, Eeq., Greenwich. 

MILLAR, R. J., Eeq., Holland-grove, Brixton. 

PRATI, D., Esq., Fleet-street. 


ARBITRATORS, 


DEANE, GEORGE, Esq., King William-street. 
GOULD, GEORGE, E«q., Loughton. 

LOW, JAMES, Esq., Gracechurch-street. 

MANN, JOHN, R Chaterhouse. square. 

PELLATT, APSLEY, Esq., Holland-street, Blackfriars. 


AUDITORS. 


BURGE, G., .» Hackney-row. 
GREEN, B. L., Esq., Paternoster-row, 


BANKERS, 

LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
SOLICITORS, 

Messrs. WATSON and SONS, Bouverie-strect, Fleet-street. 
®URVRYORS, 
Messrs, W. and C. PUGH, Blackman-strect, Borough. 

SECKETARY. 

Mr. JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, 


The DIRECTORS of the above SOCIETY 


invite attention to the following very judicious and sensible 
remarks of a Correspondent of the Galeshead Observer :— 

„% Building Societios have now bern in existence for more 
than thirty yeara; and on account of their number, as well as 
the large capital invested in them, are become of the greatest 
importance, I/ they go on invreasing in the ra‘io they have 
hitherto done, they will take even a more prominent position 
than Savings Banks, and will effect a greater amount of good 
amongst the industrious cla«ses of society. 

The number already registered is about 2,435, and new so- 
cieties are being formed almost daily. Their yearly income is 
now nearly five millions sterling, the who'e of which is advanced 
from time to time on the security of real property, principally 
new houses. The beneficial operation of there societies on 
trade, and aleo in a political point of view, ie incalculable. 
It may easily be foreseen, that they will become a most 
powerful engine for the increase of wealth in the middle and 
lower classes; and having once been set in motion, and 
obtained the protection of the Legislature, they will gradually 
move forward in their course of usefulness, raising many 
families and individuals to comparative independence, who, 
without such an inducement, and the force of example which 
such institutions create, would «till be struggling with pecu- 
miary difficulties, and might have sunk into the depths of 
poverty. 

Building Societies firat commenced in Scotland,“ and soon 
spread through the populous towus in the manufacturing die- 
tricts of England. They were afterwards started in London; 
and, becoming general, tho attention of the Legislature was at- 
tracted to them, and laws were passed for their control and 
guidance ; and it only requires a more thorough comprehension 
of them by the public to extend their usefulness much further, 

“Until within a few years, these societies were formed on 
what is now called the ‘ terminating principle :’—that is, the 
members, having entered the society, would continue to pay 
their subscriptions of 10s. a month for the purpose of lending it 
to those members who might require it. 

“It wie, however, ascertained, that this arrangement only 
suited those persons who were prepared to take shares at the 
commencement of the Society, aud that those who might become 
investing or borrowing members, after the expiration of a year 
or two, would have to pay up back subscriptions and premiums, 
making a much larger sum than they could well afford jat start- 
ing. Thus, a person willing to become an investing member 
might be very well able to pry 104, a-month, but not a sum of 
ten or twenty pounds, or more or less, as a premium, according 
to the number of years the Society had been in existence: and 
the borrowing member would be still less able to meet the 
heavy monthly payments required to liquidate the money bor- 
rowed from the Society in the required time. 

% The manifestation of these difliculties occasioned the intro- 
duction of the permanent principle’ by which an investor or 
borrower is enabled to enter the Society at any time which may 
be most convenient to himself, without any extra payment, and 
with the same advantages as an original member, thus entirely 
removing the difficulty respecting the back-paymenta, and also 
of finding borrowers at any period of the Society's existence, as 
must be the case towards the conclusion on the old plan, and 
consequent loss of interest—or otherwise to compel some of the 
members to take their shares whether convenient or not. 

„ Another advantage is, that the members know the exact 
period for which their subscriptions are to be paid, and the in- 
vestors may withdraw from time to time without injury to the 
Society; for which purpose tables have been calculated with 
great care, so that the value of such share can be ascertained at 
any time. And as members of this class may also enter a per- 
manent Society at any period, it will constantly obtain a fresh 
accession of strength, and the transactions of the Society will 
be more extensive, and create increased confidence from year to 
year. And as one transaction leads to another, a sort of busi- 
ness connexion is frequently formed, which is of greal advan. 
tage. The repetition, too, of the initiatory expenses is avoided, 
and any casual loss, being spread over a longer period, is borne 
by a greater number of members. 

Enough has been said to show, that Building Societies, 
established on the permanent principle, are the most advan- 
tageous; and it would seem that the introduction of this im- 
provement has rendered them avallal le for all the purposes to 
which they can be adapted, unless they can be extended, with 
proper laws and regulations, so as to make advances to members 
on the security of personal property. 

7 >. + * * 
Since the passing of the Act relating to Building Societies, 


their operations have been greatly extended; and they now em- 
brace within their sphere the various classes of society, from 
the learned profession and superior clase of tradesmen, to the 
mechanic, artizan, and domestic servant. And these different 
classes, meeting together, with one common object in view, a 
feeling of good-will towards each other is produced, which pre- 
pares them to receive instruction and assistance from each 
other; and a public god, as well as an individual benefit, is 
achieved. 

„Another important advantage is, that the members have 
an cqual voice in the management of the affairs of the Society; 
and can examine into, and express their approval or disapproval 
of the proceeding of the ruling body, which is likely to prove 
beneficial to the Institution as well as to each individual 
member, and is consistent with one of the wisest of political 
maxims—that the people should be taught to help themselves 
and each other. Many useful provisions have been made in 
the Act referred to, by which the members are enabled to 
appoint arbitrators not interested in the affairs of the Society, 
to settle all disputes which might lead to litigation, and by 
which the property of the Society is protected and greatly 
benefited. 

“Previous to the establishment of these Institu'ions, the 
usual mode of obtaining interest was the Savings Banks for 
small, and the public funds for larger sum. About 3 per cent. 
is the highest rate that can be obtained by these means; whereas 
these Sucieties pay at least 5 per cent. compound interest, com- 
mencing in small instalments ; and the moment the first sub- 
scription is paid by a sharcholder, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that it begins to be productive, and with equal security 
for the principal. 

“By Building Socictics, persons in the industrious and 
middle classes of society are enabled to save money by the pay- 
ment of small periodical instalments in so convenient a manner 
that the sums so plid are scarcely missed ; and, in the course of 
a short time, by the gradual! accumuiation of those payments a“ 
compound interest, a considerable sum is realized for any pur- 
pose to which the invertor may wish to apply i’. Ile has also 
the advantage of withdrawing his money atany time when it 
may be most useful, on giving a short notice; and he will then 
receive interest to the period as indicated in the tables, in addi- 
tion to the amount of his subscription ; and he can then begin 
to save again in the same manner. And the division of the 
shares into fifths puts it within the reach of all classes to avail 
themselves of these advantages. 

“Now, this is a mode of saving money which may be safely 
recommended by masters of large establishments to their as- 
sistants and workmen ; and also by ministers of religion to their 
congregations; nothing being more charitable and wise than to 
induce those over whom we have influence, by judicious and 
well-timed advice, to become the architects of their own pro- 
sperity and comfort, by a prudent economy and the fostering of 
careful habits. 

Then, again, these Secicties afford to the members of the 
learned professions, to independent gentlemen of moderate 
fortunes, the superior class of tradesmen, and others in the 
middle classes of life, the opportunity of gradually, and with 
ease, accumulating a fund to place outchildren in professions or 
trades, for marriage portions, for the purchase of businesses or 
partnerships, or for paying off mortgages, and for many similar 
purposes.” 


% The Prospectus of the Perpetual Investment, Land, 
and Building Society, fully bears out the remarks above quoted: 
aud will be forwarded upon the receipt of a penny postage 
stawp, and the Rulesupon the receipt of six postage stamps, 
on application to the Secretary, at the Office of the Society, 37, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

J. E. TRESIDDER, Sec. 
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3 EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON has OPENED THREE LARGE 
ADDITIONAL SILOW-ROOMS, communicating with his ori- 
ginal ones (which are the largest in the kingdom), devoted 
exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of Lamps, Bathe, 
Metallic Bedsteads, and Bedding. The stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
public, and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 
Bedsteads, from ..... cevccceceseceee 12a, 6d. to £12 each, 
Shower Baths, from 7s. Od. to £7 each. 
Lamp (Palmer's), from Is, Gd. to 46 each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate). 
Palmer's Candles 59940 «06 0 e 64d. per lb. 


WIILLLIAM 8. BURTON'S Stock of GENERAL FURNISH- 
ING LRONMONGERY (including CUTLERY, NICKEL SIL- 
VER, and PLATED WARES) isliterally the largest in the world, 
detailed Catalogues of which, with engravings, sent (per post) 
free. The money returoed for avery eee not approved of.— 
39, OXFORD-STREET, (corner of Newman-street), Nos. I and 
2, NEWMAN-SPREET and PERRY’S-PLACE, LONDON, 
Established in Welle-street, 1820. 
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ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
Morris nutritive, health-restoring, AROMATIC CHO. 
COLATE, prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This 
chovolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, 
which has been long held in great estimation for its purifying 
and alterative properties. The aromatic quality (which is very 
grateful to the stomach), most invalids require for breakfast any 
evening repast to promote digestion, and toa deficiency of this 
property in the customary breakfast and supper may, in a great 
measure, be attributed the frequency of cases of indigestion 
xenerally termed bilious. It has been found highly beneticial in 
correcting the state of the digestive organs, Ke, from whence 
arl-e many diseases, such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheu. 
matism, and ecrofula. In cases of debility of the stomach, and 
a siuggieh state of the liver and intestines, occasioning flatu- 
lence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic asthma, it is much re- 
commended, 


Sold in pound packets, price 43. by the PATENTEE, 12, 
Southampton-street, Strand, London; also by appointed agents, 
Chemists, and others, 

N. B. For a list of agents, see Bradshaw’ Guide. 6d. 


— 
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LPACA UMBRELLAS.—The economy, both 


in the cost and wear of this umbrella, has been fully 
established, and proves that “ Alpaca” will outlast any other 
material hitherto used for umbrellas. It may be obtained of 
most umbrella dealers in the United Kingdom, from 10s. 6d.— 
W. & J. SANGSTER, 140, Regent-atreet : M4, Fleet-street; 10, 
Royal Exchange; and 75, Cheapside. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES, 
And instant relief and a rapid cure of 


ASTHMAS, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, and all disorders of 
the Breath and Lungs, are insured by 


D. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


The most wonderful cures of Asthma and Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Brea'h and Lungs, are 
everywhere performed by this extraordinary remedy. 


CURES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, &e., IN 
PRESTON. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. H. Armstrong, Chemist, Church. 
street, Preston. 


GENTIEMuEkN, —I can safely say that I have numbers of cases 
of curea of asthmas and coughs by the Pulmonic Wafera, 
Even children of two or three years of age 1 have seen them 
given to, and they have been cured by them. Of elderly people 
numbers have obtained the greatest benefit from them ; many 
with the first or second box. To the greatest invalid I can 
recommend them with confidence, having seen the almost 
magical effects produced by them on coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
and difficulty of breathing. Indced, gentlemen, the country 
little knows the beneficial effects that are to be derived from 
them, or no one with the slightest or most inveterate disease of 
the lungs would be without them. I can with much confidence 
recommend them, having seen so many hundred cases in which 
they have never failed. 

One moat intimate friend, who was for years troubled with 
an asthma, the oppression at his chest, wheezing, and diffi. 
culty of breathing was to great that you might have heard him 
breathe three or four yards off. After he had taken two boxes, 
he could get up and dress without coughing, and his breathing 
was perfectly free. On getting another box from me, he eaid, 
they are, indeed, a wonderful medicine.” 

HENRY ARMSTRONG, 


ANOTILER RAPID CURE OF COUGH IN 


4 a 7 aT 
From Mr. W. IIarrison, Coronation-square. 


in, —I wos troubled with a severe congh for two or three 
years, which nothiog relieved; but by taking one 2, 91. box 
of Locock’s Wafers I have entirely lost it; Lehail recommend 
them to all I know, for they cannot be too highly praised. 

W. HARKISON, 


IMPROVEMENT OF TE VOICE, 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Morgan James, Rhymney 
Iron Works, near Abergavenny. 

Sin,—I have tried one box of Dr. Loeock’s Pulmonic Wafers 

for my voice, and received great benefit from them, &c. 

M. JAMES, Baptist Minister. 


The particulars of hundreds of cures may be had from every 
agent throughout the kingdom. 
To Sixoeus AND Pente Sreakenrs they are invaluable, as 
inafew hours they remove all hoarseness, and wouderfully 
increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 

They have a pleasant taste. 

Price Is. Id., 2+. d., and 11, per box. Prepared only by 
Da Sttva and Co., Dride-lane, Fleet-street, Loudon. Sold by 
all medicine vendors, 


DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS. 


They have a mort pleasant taste. 

Price Ile. 1gd., 2+. Od., and Ils. per box. 

This is an aromatic and aperient medicine of great efficacy 
for regulating the secretions, and correcting the ac ion of the 
stomach and liver, and is the only sale remedy for all Dilious 
Affections, Heartburn, Sick Head-seche, Giddiness, uns in the 
Stomach, Flatuleney, Or Wind, and all those complaints which 
arise from Indigestion or Bidiousnes«, It is mild in its action, 
and suitable for allsearons and constitutions, while its ag ecab/e 
taste renders it the best Medicine for Children. 


DR. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS 


Have a pleasant taste. They fortify the constitution at ab! 
periods of life, and in all Nervous Affections act like a charm. 
They remove all Obstructions, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight 
Exertion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirite, Weak- 
ness, and allay pain. roy create Appetite, and remove Indi- 
estion, Heartburn, Wind, Headaches, Giddiness, Ke. In 
lysterical Diseases, a proper perseverance in the use of this 
Medicine will be found to effect a cure after all other meaus 
have failed. Fulldirections are given with every box. 


Norx.— These Wafers do not contain any Mineral, and may 
be taken cither dissolved in water or whole. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS IN THE FORM OF PILLS. 
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IOMdGOTATHIC COCOA STEAM MILLS, 
LAMBETH, 


TRATTON’S OntoinaL HOMQ:SOPATHIC 


COCOA i- universally admitted to be the best and most 
wholesome of all drinks; its smooth, mild, and creamy flavour 
render it deliciously agreeable to the palate, and is particularly 
atrengthening to children, the aged and infirm; it is an im- 
portant article of diet. Cocoa is recommended by nearly all 
medical men for ita known highly nutritious properties, but to 
obtain a good preparation is difficult, for such is the extent of 
adulteration of Cocoa, and that, too, under the character of 
Homa@opathic Cocoa, that many are induced to use the Cocoa 
Nib or Kernel, whi h is boiled for several hours, and when « id 
the oily substance is strained off and thiown away, thus the 
Cocoa is deprived of its primary recommendatory object. 


We bave had upwards of twenty years’ extensive practical 
experience in the manufacture of Moma@opathic aud various 
preparations of Cocoa, and our anxious study ha- been to pro- 
duce a beverage that would suit the stomach, please the palate, 
and increase the sale; in this we have been most satisfactorily 
succereful, for, notwithstanding our inventions have been pirated 
by unprincipled Chocolate Makers, envious of our good name, 
and who have condescended to the lowest grade of meanness by 
copying our labels, yet STRATTON'S HOMCEOPATHIC 
COCOA, PATENT CHOCOLATE POWDER and BROMA, are 
sold largely by seg! every grocer in the Kingdom, and they 
are still unrivalled for their genuineness, delicacy of flavour, 
and moderation in price; they may be taken with benefit by 
even the most billious, asthe essence, or the cil of the Cocoa 
Nut, are so carefully incorporated with the flour of rago, and 
arrowroot, that it may be justly called the best of all drinks. 


Sold by Groeers, Chemists, &c., in London, Scotland, Irelan!, 
Bristol, Bath, Manchester, Exeter, Bridgewater, Taunton, Derby, 
Leicester, Norwich, Yarmouth, Brighton, Lewes, Hustings, 
Tonbridge, Dover, Canterbury, Margate, Kamegate, Southampe- 
ton, Isle of Wight, Jersey, Oxford, Cambridge, Worthing, 
Chichester, Nottingham, and nearly every other town in Eng- 
land. Price le. 4d. per pound, in quarter, half, and pound 
boxes; it is in emall globules, and ia the colour of Chocolate. 
Each packet bears the signature of J. W. STRATTON and Co., 
who are the largest manufacturers of these unique preparations 
iu the kingdom. 


A good digestion ia the greatest boon the human frame is 
heir to, it is the foundation of hea!th, and all who would possers 
it should regularly use STRATTON'’s HOM(kor ATHUIC 
COCOA, and no other. 
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